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ING'S COLLEGE, 


ens Sn 
January 19, 1841. 


LONDON. — Cry, 


EERING. MAN UFACTURING 
oy xe HOSKING mil Dae | G 
° 


and ARCH T 


2, COU RSE 

ON, in eden 
ECTUR 
y in 


J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


LADY, who has been many youre ecoutemed 

a five Lessons on the Harp, Piano, Singing d the 
i aaa pan tas taught in’ some ot the Families 

having part pert artot ber wishes to meet with one or 

oy near or Tews, to teach the above-named 

TMS ; ra 2 mont with an Engagement 

factory references will be 


firce Se esti At TR. (repaid). to H. P at Messrs. 





OLTAIC ELECTRICIT Y.— Professor 








ADIES’ SCHOOL, CLAPTON.—Mrs. Lator 














ill the SPRING DIVISION of hls a te! t 
COURSE NP TCHEMISTRY. with the LAWS. of VOLIAIC | aheoltocte ctemod ctin teks shemale the following statement of 
ELECTRI + on bY URSDAY, the 28th IA at Tiree The first is the formation o and religious character by 
o'clock precisely ; and he wil Ce ay his Course on every | a system of treatment addressed to the nm and the higher 
subsequent ‘ay, Monday. esday, and Thursday, af the feeli sin which it is giemened io anmiine the regularity of a 
same hour, ok its close. parti iculars may be obtained d® the ool with the affections and s: BP of a family. Th 
Secretary's Nie DALE, wth of moral habits is proapaio’ ing the Pp t 
King’ s College. London, Jan. 19, 1841. ect on the t and rong of qui 8 to whic 9 e events 
of the’ ve rise. and, motives of action to 
RECTHEIUM CLUB, x JAMES'S-SQUARE. the peculiarities 0 n jon to religious 
—The CLUB HOUSE being NOW OPEN for the use of | jnstruction, strictly so called, » c io ao 
Members, Neblomen c Gentlemen desirous r Joining the ing the | Orthe a and goodness rnish. 
a. et — + LF pee pdh 4. aS Jn intellectual weation the ‘aim fs tor wnfota the the Saritles of 
oO Tvation. cquisi jon oO now- 
mation a A eobtalned. The Election of Members is at pre- — i made +a beervient. +S = wi th ns same view, : 
g ualm ol velopemen withou e stimu- 
don, Jan. 1841, JAMES COCHRANE, £ ms of ih ds fe ary more striking but less 
M irre TAUGHT BY A YOUNG LADY a | such other The mode of teaching by. eat tA (od 
thoreaghly epelied. = econstemad A talon, Terme, rr *, c accomplish se iehrases rt usual =, 
pre-paid. owt a ments w part so ce an 
Be. ate enjorment to I life — y cultivated. bat 1 are not 
itted to absorb attention to exclusion of more solid 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, Grove House, 


MPTON, ex, conducted by Mrs. WM 
See aE PE POORC TENT TAMBND ton ee 
orm ived to BOARD and EDUCATE, A large | ada: 








oe 


its. 
remitting concerns the 
health of of the e‘pupils. ol coe to give sive quvenagth 


from distortion, are 
adapted to the age and constitution 


HOLLOWAY’S CELEBRATED CARTOONS, 
"cing ate CpapTia & MANSON, at their Great Room. 
ing-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, Feb. Wat 


1 
HE BEAUTIFUL PLATES from the CAR- 
TOONS of RAFFAELLE at t, Hampton Court, engraved b 
oows.  DoLlawat, SLANN, and peeve on 
‘HO UUOWaY's CARTOONS.” 
REMAINING STOCK, consist! ih Sots of Proof im= 


i ings these 
exquisite Works are in the finest pinta. ac comparatiy — 
pumber only ha wing, boon 6 struck 

of Old Engrav vings, water's Phys sogwomy whe. &c. 
May be vie two days prec and Catalogues had. 





essrs, SOUTHGATE & SON respectfully inform the Trade 
and t the Literary Public, that } emupowered to 0 r 


open Com: .-y- their ms, 22, Fisetctrection F FRI ay 
January t well-known and hi bhly-esteemed 

MIRR » Which, for more 

chare of Publ Ehtoon Years, has experienced an unprecedented 


tronage. 
his Popular Work is illustrated with upwards of 
TWO THOUSAND ENGHAVINGS, : 


By yittews, Dodd, and ether < esteemed Astists, Tromp Drawings 
b Shephe: rd, Whittock, oe gree for* T: 
— and which pe ~ a; fai ith fu) Represent ations of tl 


Birtu-PLaces, th SEPULCHRAL ae 
inent Characters 
Grammar, and other Expowgep ‘scnoo: 
Bripces, Casties, CATHEDRALS. Cucncume ana other 
Buixpines, celebrated for their ur Antiquity, or 
Historical Reminiscen 
New.t_specrsn Manesons. Cnusewes, and other Public 
TOPOGRAPHY. Ci AN TIGUT Tins SPN Ln, 
*. the present 








of 4 to 10 years, are rece’ he here most, festidions: and Fecherché canst numerous 
tenth thg house, which ie'spacous, and replets | “ Taaw, exclusive of athe age fit -00 "dor" '*" go." | Remembrances of Places (or any inten Work) not fo be met 
entrance, 24 to 30 gu as per canta, varying acco’ to age. y Pupils the age aft. 1d do. 2. wih ip any otter Publica ne ~ NO Engravings, are many illus- 
E-OPENS on Ty mead 1 anuary. ‘ Sq whee to Eighteen. trative of the ad Bisel Manvuracto res, and the various Im- 
DUCATION.—Haverstock Hitt, Hamr- ones ate 2 occasional of intevesting end vaxe poblis sea 
aqsae. —A Lady rostding in the above delightful situation, private Some 
and who as completed the he education af dos sof clerey- Sales by Auction. ts ToGRAPHs of Eminent Persons 
er Peto NG ee Masters of mi Mr. L. A. LEWIS UCTION. at his House, 125 anand and er. ourown and other Nations, 
t in every branch and use. DAY. FOREIGN, TOPOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES 
 Allgracett — 1 on8 closet oce ac ments wil ALUABLE F IGN THEO LOGY, | will also be found; ont pany ATURAL ane 
serrate tie soare ough facilities for tbe 6 RAPPInEE nd ne ee RRR Y Te BARONET, WORKS, | tn addition to this cursery. Seamneration ta 
r a T, deceased : 
srual core apt oar nat they will be ¢onsidered as | mong which are—Concilie Magne Britannim et Hibernim, | with nearly, RUF oRtealt ipa gt th Sion 
oben of the -fi “Gentlemen de colrane of placing their =. a! S al. very fine Soren in e-t a = ri — Complete to the 30th " 
rs or eae e immed: iat te surveillance. fe lady, Gistanislal Opers. € vols, woe Ce AY aan re Collectio amy And the Stock consists of 50 complete Sets ‘aith various odd 
Tree from the a Ty — the mintare too often attending aliquot pterum, 3yols.— —— _e Opera, edit. Varn creating the a ety aed, nf an Outlay’ Vi... 3 
schools, will find every satisfaction | in the, proposed n of ode. Benedict renei Boers, 2 vols. bes oe mee EN re OURANG' POU NDS” 
cati a matter 





the cult ai ins . 


ig 





nciples. References 


wi 
as to the 


on strictly 


be 

lady’s family, con- 
neon and Ci ities, will we abundantly, “aflorde - 
particulars appl post paid 


) to Mrs. E., 6, Charing-cross. 





ECKHAM SCHOOL will 





exerc 


an 
Sgiogs 1 Instraction, Scriptural Tiistors yy 
pais bet 7 cperel punishment ’ or 4 of ‘any kind is 


RE.OPEN on 


acne | 25th of a es. > 1841 poe A facility & afforded 


ention is 
Divine: 


pal i has been are! in instruction upwards at | 20 
a 





The 
years, 


prin! ° 
speaks ean pon European langu: 


The domes 


ages. 
¢ arrangements have on met with a) 





the 
at this ‘School, ie a sure 4 
e: — for academic: 


ntlemen 


d the gen 
arantee for seco in the ‘Prosecution 





state 


nch is Sate spoken, and the "Pupils pave access to a 
's, 190, Oxford-sireet ; of Messrs. Relfe and 


wde' 
teher. 


nice _— to the Principal of Peckham ool, 





pes SoNOOL for SNGINEREING, MA. 


THEMATI 
mane, ab 12, Ch B 


aeoe: 
E, C.E. 


tific an 
erman, 


nm, and the exempla 
and they muc 





ment of their moral a | in 
be e = 8 $ eae and poustig 
A in civil 
nava’ ‘sad : ~— focslane, be. 


intend, as much 
to 


L, B.A. and 


SOBENED on oa’ bet , the fat 


t. M Hos) 
Lessons trom 6 till 6. U 


&c. 


a sy: 
ve of most beneficial results o 
ly in Germany, cannot fail to manifest its utility in 
mary. The fou ers of the High School have zealously 
studied larities of the Polytechnic Schools of Dresden 


ool for 


as possible 
ese excellent models. ‘Another 
difference of the establishment from all others 


no pretensions m con 

within the limits of a mere school routine, 
form, exclusively by the aid CF a few masters, 
tellectual faculties, On 


jours from 
ince of 


iterary gentleman aa ve or Ger- 


e High School, the 
"edueation, which, 


the Continent, 


neers 
, to conduct thelr 


tical, theoretical, and 


of mathematics, with 


neeri survey- 
other 


gor unity ts bavi 
epee Levees cel 
resources of science 


— 





liarly hed b y its 
an really barns professi 
chief mathe stru 
wat in land curoapines 
men des the sea will find th 


nav srimicably ad: 
fortable hom 
ter Prospectuses had at 


the School, or 


‘hote Timm ¢ 

recel in th t favourable part of the 
= +4 ~ hs nt ¢ most favourable part of the 
pecu! 
some 


actually qualifying ise of for 


the time 


hee 9 Lene ay SN ‘Gentes 
e cou! 
apted to peteel yonetion, f try Pula 


ata enee 


tina ave oat Bene Kelas Comiods er: Opera adit hen 
tin: istoria Lite m hy 2 vols. ister "Eecieiaatice, 


t. Reading, 3 vols.—Ph plates—Ho- 
Sarter's bescimens of "ancient sec ture—Cot- 
man's Architectural Kemains, 2 vols.—Stothard ‘: cnmmontal 


Effigies—F ‘ord-on-Avon—The 
edited Antiquities of Attica—Martin's paiitos. 2 vols. large pa oF 
baw's Specimens of Ancient Furniture, la e banere ash's 
Architecture of the Middle Ages—Taylor sod Jresy’s Rome, 2 
vols.—Pugin’s Gothic Architecture, 2 vols.— Knight's Scroll Or- 
naments, 2 vols.—Storer’s Cathedrals, 4 vols. large paper, India 
proofs—Gil Blas, 4 vols. large paper—Chaucer, 4 Tyrwhitt, 2 
vols.—Ackermann’s on, Westminster Oxfo: Cambridge, 
&c. 14 vols.—Beauties of England gee Wales. 4 ols. —British 
Poets, edited by Dr. Johnson, 75 vols.—Dryde Works, by Sir 
ols. per—Dodsley's he Register, 
rgh Magagics 36 vols.—Fleury 
Histoire Ecclesiastique, 36 vols. ~ibavees e Rousseau, : 25 vols.— 
(Euvres de Voltaire, 75 vols.—Auctores Chnesie! Latine in usum 

Delphini, edente Valpy, 141 vols. large paper; &c. 





On THURSDAY, 28th, and two following days, 


aunt et OOK IN TRADE of Mr. JOHN 
Dietoiy Modern Hiiccllantous Booka heehee oegUnitarien 





On MONDAY, Feb. 1, and five following days, 


The EXTENSIVE STOCK of BOOKS, STA- 
TIONERY, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, PIANOFORTES, de. 


COOKE, removed fro 
Preston. By direction of his Trustees. 


The LIBRARY of Dr. ANTONIO PUIGH- 
piance, Author of the ‘ History of the Inquisition Unmasked," 


the Jinessy ofa a GENTLEMAN, removed 


es “COLLECTION ‘of BOOKS in ARCHI- 
TECTURE, BOOKS of PRINTS, &c. 


A CABINET of SHELLS, _ MINERALS, 
SPECIMENS of WOODS, and other 


A PORTION of the 
LITERARY GENTLEMAN. 


A COLLECTION of BOOKS from the Country. 
The LIBRARY of the late ROBERT BROWN, 


i, FURTHER PORTION of the LIBRARY 
2. GENTLEMAN; containing many Scarce and Curious 


SOME DUPLICATES from a WEST END 





smeanr of a 





CIRCULATING LIBRA 
325, Jan. ms Se, 


r a 5 ae nature o' ‘the AY PERAT ’ DEPARTMENT, the 
towed on the Work, and the flattering Notices 
ofthe} sable P Press, are its best encomium m and its best guarautes. 
cote, er of pei 


this may be the only opportunity of obtai ing ¢ complete 
ing such as are incom to 
even © themselves of it should gre the necessary fastroctions to 








SOUTHGATE will at the same time and place offer the 
St. of the Stereotype pistes se » aa Blocks, and Stock, com- 
prising TIM well-known Ed 


MBIRD'S BRITISH NOVELIST ; 


Consisting of some of the most popular Novels in the English 
Language. 





The whole an y for the invest- 
ment of Coovta. 
* Catalogues will be ready in a few days. 


TO MASTERS OF COLLEGES, SCHUOLS, «& 
Just published, to be had, eretia, = all Booksellers in’ ‘Towa and 


CATALOGUE of. WORKS i in all Branches 
on or Becks soley socteding toon far New Graduates with a 


Boys’ Schools, and 
Printed for Longman, Orme & Co. aternoster-row, London. 
*,* The above will be sent free, by post, to any person apply- 


ing tothe Publishers for it by letter. 


‘OLAR LAMPS.—A large assortment of the 
PATENT SOLAR LAMPS, suited to all 
with the patentee’s latest improvements. T 
ay 5 quent to the solar 2 


smell if, at t PARKINON'S, $7, 6 





XFORD-STRE 
several 





re 
Ly ik s lamselle, who states himself to be the in- 
ventor rand patent t Xo lamp, feels called upon to opt 


iid oil an and being an apent of the Wee pmenten, Be S 


EW PATENT IMPROVEMENT in the 
SOLAR LAMP for sua NING ComMON 01L.—ED W. FREE~ 
MAN, 3, WicMoR&-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARR, respectfully 
to invite attention to the ve recent Litaprovcment. 
wh without adding to the expense of the lam cand entirely 
increnaes the please Sy oy perfectly —— jowless, and entire pony 
avoids un so m com 
These lamps, with t tee oil refined ay which barns without waaeet 
smoke or sme’ at full tee shiek Tame 
Cand pure light than the best la ps bitberta’in use with 
=* Ss 4 tag Raves case nt and tappear- 
ata Sonik expense (on 
wording t the he ail a may be fitted 1 to any golete Epwarpb 
‘pasanen. AX-CHANDLER, OIL Mqposan ic. To ue 
UEEN, osep eesn, 4 AND THE eyeu Amt m 
. fee Soors m Cay Ni The 








vel 
shore, fom society oftcee, erm aaa 
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Works on the Steam Engine, Steam 
Navigation, &zc. 


IREDGOLD on the STEAM-ENGINE and on 

STEAM NAVIGATION, with Locomotive Engines for Rail- 

. 2 vals.; one vol. of Text in large yl ae the other vol. 

ey by ; ine Plates, royal folio, price 4i. 

e only comprehensive, and ‘decidedly’ the most valu- 

work on the stoame-cngine 5 the illustrations consisting of 

examples for all pu S, land and sea, with specimens of 
steam vessels of war, for packet, and river service. 


APPENDIX A and B to the preceding, large | 


atlas folio Plates of Marine Engine, Iron Boats, &c., with Text 
fatto. edited by Mr. WEALE, price 1. Ias. oo" Um Tex 


; STEAM BOATS, a collection of Plates, atlas 
folio, 25s. 


Some few copies of TREDGOLD on the STEAM- 
ENGINE and on STEAM NAVIGATION, Plates printed on 
very -. Columbier folio, Text in 4to., both in half morocco, 
price 3. 
@,°% In many instances purchasers p Ag Work in the smaller gi: 
eras Ss eae See Lae whioee ae cab 


COMTE DE PAMBOUR’S THEORY of the 
STEAM-ENGINE, in 8vo. price 12s. 


COMTE DE PAMBOUR’S PRACTICAL 
TREATISE on LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, large 8vo. with 
Plates, 2nd edition, 18s. 


ARMSTRONG'S PRACTICAL TREATISE 
on STEAM-ENGINE BOILERS, 8vo. 8s. 


STEPHENSON’S POPULAR and SCIEN- 
Uric. TREATISE on LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 4to., 40 
‘oodcuts and 4 magnificent Engravings, price One Guinea. 


STALKARRT’S RUDIMENTS and RULES 
of SHIP BUILDING, 1 large atlas of Plates, and 1 folio vol. 
Text, al, 43, 


CHARNOCK’S HISTORY of MARINE 
ARCHITECTURE, 3 vols. large quarto, 100 Plates, price 3/. 3s. 


ADMIRAL CHAPMAN'S tarGEe Work on 
MERCHANT and OTHER SHIPS, large folio, price 12/. 12s. 


ADCOCK’S RULES and DATA forthe STEAM 
ENGINE, Locomotive Engines, and Mechanics, price 2s. 6d. 





HUMFREYS’ MODERN SYSTEM of 
FORTIFICATION, large 8vo. with Plates, price 7s. 6d. 

FRISI’S TREATISE on RIVERS and TOR- 
RENTS, Ato. price 15s. 

WILD'’S COTTAGES and HOUSES for the 
PEASANTRY and for EMIGRANTS, Plates, 8vo. price 7s. 

INMAN on VENTILATION, WARMING, 
and SOUND, Plates, 8vo. price 7s. 


NOBLE’S PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE of 
ARCHITECTS, MEASURING SURVEYORS, &c., 8vo. price 


NICHOLSON’sCARPENTER and JOINER’S 
ASSISTANT, Ato. 79 Plates, price, bound, 1. 1s. 


COLONEL PASLEY’S comprehensive Work 
—— and on PLAN DRAWING, large 8vo. 


INWOOD'S TABLES for the PURCHASING 
of ESTATES, Freehold, Copyhold, or fosssheld, Annuities, 
Advowsons, &c., and for the newlae of Leases, 7. 

at T This Sonn 3 is essential to Architects, == ea asi 
and 


SIMMS’S DESCRIPTION of INSTRU- 
hay used in the Office ot a SURVEYOR, ARCHITECT, or 
iGINEER, 12mo. price 2s. 6d. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE of ENGLAND, 
IRELAND, and SCOTLAND, by olege London F.R. S$. 


2 W. Lo 1 be m Ring tely coloured, si 
WRY, sheet, v 
the line of arse _ ery accura’ » size 


work 25} inches by 18, 2nd pKa price ibs. 


“heeows ELEMENTARY INVESTIGA- 
ION of the 7asons of g NOMBERS, with its Application to 

rm mete hantine Analysis, the Analytical 
Division tie Circle, and several other curious 
and vArithenetioul Problems, in 8v0. price 8s, 


SOPWITH'S TREATISE on ISOMETRICAL 
DRAWING, 6vo. Plates, 2nd edition, price 16s. 


SOPWITH’S SET of PROJECTING and 

ARALLEL RULERS. for construction Working Plans and 

wings in etrical and othe Modes of Projection, 2nd 
edition price 0 Be. Od. 


SOPWITH’S ACCOUNT of the MINING 
ISTRICTS of ALSTON MOOR, WEARDALE, and TEES- 
ALE, in C umberland and Durham, 12mo. price 4s. éd. 





MR, WEALE'S CAEEOOET 9 
the 





JOHN WEALE, 59, HIGH HOLBORN. 








Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 


Prine ENGINEERING WORKS of the 
UNITED STATES, Parts I. & II., imperial folio, 40 fine 
Plates by the Lz Kevx’s, price 1/. each Part, 2/. together, and 


REPORTS, ESTIMATES, and SPECIFICA- 
TIONS of the PUBLIC WORKS, in 8vo., charged separately, 


price 6s. 
Me. WEALE is pre poring PA RT IIL, asa contingation of the 


aay oding. pri mace 20s., will contain Locomotive Engines, 

gine: United States’ Steam Frigate of War built at 
Philadelphia, and the Philadelphia Line-of-battle Ship of 120 
uns, &c. 


CLEGG’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
MANUFACTURE ond, ReEREANECS of GAS, in 4to., to con- 
tain 80 di 

* This Work or coins most amply all that is useful 
matboxionh and practical on this very important subject, and 
will be published in February. - 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of CENTRAL and 
WESTERN eR including the BRITISH ISLES, by W, 
HUGHES, F.R.G e size, price 30s.; elegantly eented 
on rollers, ; 

*.* The Geological features of these countries offer ba 4 
research to those who seek information on minerals and t. 
precious metals. 


PAPERS of the ROYAL ENGINEERS, 
Vol. IV., in 4to. 30 Plates, price 
a Volume embraces Gra, Mechanical, and Military 


PAPERS on IRON and STEEL, by Davin 
MUSHET, large and thick 8vo. vol. with Plates, price 30s. 


BUCHANAN on MILL WORK and other 
MACHINERY. with, EXAM PLES of RECENTLY- MADE 
TOOLS, edited b br TR BOGOLD. and re-edited, with the Addi- 
tions, by GEO. R NNIE, F.R.S, CE. The Work will be pub- 
lished in 2 Parts, large oe. be Cy to contain at least 250 pages of 
ietten-puess and "9s Plat lates, price 15s. each to Subscribers, and 

20s. each to Non-subscribers. Part I. will appear in February, 
Part If. in April. 


THEORY, PRACTICE, and ARCHITEC- 
TURE of BRIDGES, Vol. I., vovel 8vo. complete, 250 pages 
letter-press, 55 fine Plates, price 1 

Vol. I1., which completes the Work, publishing in 6 Parts, at 
6s. each. 

LONDON BRIDGE MAGNIFICENTLY 
DRAWN by B. ALBANO, C.E., and engraved by Lowry, on a 
large size, price 18s. 

STAINES BRIDGE, by the Same, engraved by 
Le Kevx, price 12s. 


*,* These are most bs mpeg prints for the Civil Engineer and 
the Amateur of this noble 


BARLOW on the STRENGTH of MATE- 
RIALS, Plates, 8vo. 16s. 


CAPT. FROME on SURVEYING, LEVEL- 
LING, &c., 8vo. 12s. 


BUCK on OBLIQUE BRIDGES, 4to. with 


Plates, price 16s. 
HART on OBLIQUE ARCHES, large 8vo. 


Plates, 8s. 


PUBLIC ENGINEERING WORKS of 
qanat BRITAIN, large folio, 153 Plates, half morocco, price 

RAILWAYS of GREAT BRITAIN, large 
folio, 83 Plates, half morocco, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 


BLAND on ARCHES, PIERS, BUTTRESSES, 
&c., 107 Woodcuts, 8vo. 7s. 


HUGHES'S PRACTICE of MAKING and 
REPAIRING of ROADS, of Constructing Footpaths, Fences, 
and Drains, 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


SIMMS on ROADS ACCORDING to TEL- 
FORD, 8vo. with Plates, price 2s. 


STEVENSON’S SKETCH of the CIVIL 
ENGINEERING of NORTH AMERIC A. comprising Remarks 
on the Harbours, River and La ation, bthouses, 
Steam Navigation, Water-works, Canal 3. ailways, 
Bridges, and other works in that country, in 8vo. Plates, price 12s, 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES and CARRIAGES, 
Popular French Work, L* Industrie des Chemins de Fer, ou 
Dessins et Descriptions des Machines yiecammetines, des Four- 

ns d’approvisionnement (Tenders), W 
fe Terrassements, zolteres Diligences, Rails, Sappgets, 


—— mobiles, Aiguilles. Machines accessoires. c., @ 


Fer de France,d' Angleterre, a Allemagne, 





wee A istane, par MAL, AKMENGAUD, 5 Livralsons, Plates 
Sites folio, with Text in Ato. 
THE BUILDING ACT (at Larg ree), side Rofo. 
neces, Extracts fi the S Act ith 
ony dey | Cases, Ga AINGER. [ce ‘prlee 2 6d. 














Architecture, Ornament, and on 
Construction. 


ONG. Lopces, TRON WORK, PALISAD- 
LODGES, PLANS, & ft 

with other hee chiefly A. he ROYAL a 
DECIMUS BURTON, Architect. 
JOHN NASH, Esq. 
SIR JOHN SOANE. 
SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. 

Pn w.. CHRISTOPHER WREN, &c. 

th Text, ti t 

facia Tabane Mises ened Re: ERLE ast te 


BARRY’S TRAVELLERS’ CLUBHOUSE, 
amy my fp » + yt ne Elevations, Sections, and Details, 


a) A z BAH EUF’S SERIES of VERY 
A 8 

RESIDENCES in the Neighbourhoog of Hata burgh, principally 

in thet Italian style, large dto. price 1. 1s. ; large paper, 1d. 11 


RICHARDSON'S ELIZABETHAN ARCHI. 
qecruan, large 4to. 60 Plates, half-bound in morocco, price 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON, 2 vols 


large 8vo. 160 Plates, new edition, half-bound in morocco, price 


SUPPLEMENTS to former edition, large 8vo, 
18 Plates, 10s. 64. ; large paper, lis. 


TREDGOLD’S ELEMENTARY PRINCI. 
PLES of CARPENTRY, new edition, by BARLOW, large 4to, 
b = J | piates, numerous Woodcuts, half-bound, in morocco, 


SUPPLEMENT, separate, to complete former 


editions, 4to. price 1/. 1s. 


GIBBON on the LAW of DILAPIDATIONS 
and NUISANCES, 8vo. price 9s. 


__ GIBBON on the LAW of FIXTURES, 12mo, 
* ST.STEPHEN’S CHAPEL, MAGNICENTLY 


DELINEATED, DRAWINGS MADE BY EXPRESS COMMAND oF, 
AND ENGRAVED AND PUBLISHED AT THE EXPENSE OF Go- 
VERNMENT, ip large folio, to be produced in op het best style, and 
published by Mr. Weale in August next, price 5i. 


TREDGOLD on CAST IRON pm other 
METALS. sited SEATON HORCEINGOM, Heo em 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1841. 
REVIEWS 


Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria in 1839. By 
Mrs. H. Gray. Hatchard & Son. 
A forgotten nation addressing the world from 
its tombs,—sepulchres opened after the lapse of 
twenty centuries to reveal to us that there were 
noble and mighty whom capricious history had 
abandoned to cold obstruction ; evidences of civi- 
lization, and that of no common order, in an age 
and land of which our shadowy knowledge had led 
us to speak and think as barbarous, are subjects 
that fill the mind with awe and wonder. The 
Pharaohs of Egypt and the Lucumones of Etruria 
have in our day burst their cearments; the 
sepulchres in which they were so long quietly 
inurned have oped their ponderous and marble 
jaws, that the mouldering tenants might at once 
overthrow the assertions of dogmatism, and solve 
the doubts of scepticism. We have frequently 





directed the attention of our readers to the | § 


s of antiquarian discovery in Egypt; we 

lly avail ourselves of an opportunity to give 

an outline of the no less wondrous revelation of 
an ancient world in Etruria. 

Mrs. Hamilton Gray gives an interesting ac- 
count of the circumstances which first directed 
her attention to the antiquities of Etruria, the 
chief of which was Campanari’s collection, ex- 
hibited some time ago in London, and since 

rchased for the British Museum. When she 
visited Italy she devoted herself eagerly to the 
study of the Etrurian remains. ‘The contrast 
between the evidences of ancient greatness and 
modern decadence is not less striking in Italy 
than in the Valley of the Nile :— 

“Truly, the voice from the dead, which these 
princesand Lucumones of the early world send forth, 
tells us great things of their potent sway over a 
numerous people, and leads us to contrast the deso- 
lation and barbarism of imperial, and still more of 
papal Italy, with the flourishing state of things which 
must have existed there when the world was young. 
We now often see a few squalid emaciated indivi- 
duals, half seared away by pestilential air, and half 
starved with insufficient food, straggling over the bar- 
ren waste, whose only trace of real habitation is to be 
found in the records of its former inhabitants, dead 
three thousand years ago. This was dreadfully the 
ease at Peestum, but in a measure, it is true of every 
place where the malaria prevails. The ancient inha- 
bitants must have been a populous, wealthy, and, to 
judge from their peintings, a merry and somewhat 
Epicurean race, who knew how to make the most of 
the good things which the home of their fathers pro- 
duced, before the Roman sword brought with it the 
malaria, and sent conscriptions and pestilence to de- 
populate the land. These were bright and sunny 
days in old Etruria when every man sat under his 
own vine, and under his own fig-tree, when Tages 
taught how to read fortunes from the swoop of an 
eagle’s wing, and when Tarchon presided on the 
magisteral bench.” 

Little is known of Etrurian history, and that 
little is to be collected from the accounts of the 
enemies of Etruria. It has been often remarked 
that national annals are rarely found among a 
people where a sacerdotal caste predominates, 
though national monuments frequently attest 
the existence of power, wealth and greatness. 

tians, the Hindoos and the Etrurians 
have alike left no records that deserve the name 
of history, though of all three we have exist- 
ing memorials which place their ancient great- 
ness beyond doubt. There is evidence that the 
Etrurians were a compound race, a mixture of a 
warlike people, the Raseni, with a highly culti- 
vated people, the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi; the pre- 
dominant race of warriors seems to have es- 
tablished a feudal system somewhat similar to 
that of the Normans in England, combined with 





a hierocracy; but whether the priests formed 
what could strictly be called a caste, is uncertain. 
There are no means of ascertaining when the 
Etrurian age of glory began, but it had passed 
its zenith about the time assigned for the founda- 
tion of Rome. After a long series of wars be- 
tween the Etrurians and the Romans, the former 
were reduced to subjection, and their ancient 
renown had so ak passed away, that the 
contemporaries of Polybius held their former 
greatness to be fabulous. It is still more sin- 
gular that the existence of Etrurian art seems to 
have been forgotten in the age of the Czsars ; the 
treasures hidden in the sepulchres, as our au- 
thoress has shown, were not merely unheeded, 
but unknown :— 

“In the days of Julius Caesar and Augustus, 
painted vases were exhibited in the shops of Rome, 
and looked upon exactly as they are now. They 
were called ‘curious antiquities,’ and were brought 
sometimes from Capua, where they were found in a 
very few tombs, as we are told by Suetonius, and in 
reat numbers from Corinth, where they were found 
in almost every tomb, as we are told by Strabo. He 
says that the new inhabitants of Corinth, i. e. the 
colony sent there by Augustus, in excavating amongst 
the ruins, and exploring the ancient sepulchres, found 
quantities of terra cotta vases, and bronzes wrought 
in alto relievo, and that the beauty of these articles 
was so much admired, that they left no tomb un- 
searched. They sold them at high prices, and filled 
Rome with Necro-Corinthian, the name he gives 
the vases, and which he says were as much esteemed 
as the bronzes; but at length the mine became ex- 
hausted of all that was really worth having, and the 
vessels which remained in Corinth, of a coarser clay, 
and for more ordinary use, would not, repay the 
trouble of exporting them. The Romans little 
dreamed of such a store of them quietly lying within 
a hundred miles of their gates.” 

From what we have said, it — that 
nearly all the knowledge of Etrurian history we 
can now hope to obtain, must be derived from 
its monuments; and before we proceed to ex- 
amine them it is necessary to make some remarks 


on the nature of the history which alone can be | th 


deduced from such a source. 

To one important fact a monument affords 
clear and definite evidence—it establishes be- 
yond question that those who erected it must 

ave attained to at least that degree of civilization 
manifested by the monument itself. Its proofs 
of mechanical skill, taste in conception, beauty in 
design, &c. are obvious and undeniable; further, 
if it be sculptured or pictured, it is likely to throw 
light on the religion, the habits of life, and the 
most important points in the social existence of 
the nation to which it belongs. All this may be 
inferred from a single monument, but a series 
of them frequently reveals much more; they 
enable us to trace the progress and decline of 
art among the people, and consequently of all 
the elements of civilization which are intimately 
blended with art. Inscriptions will further extend 
our knowledge, and in some cases the traditions 
connected with a remarkable edifice may yield 
some truth to the patient and careful analyst. 
On the other hand, as each monument refers 
only to an individual, and each event only to a 
single point of time, and as the record, however 
strong, is still vague and laconic, it is evident 
that the history thusobtained must be composed 
of fragments, and that where dates are not ex- 
pressly recorded, it will be all but impossible to 
arrange these fragments chronologically, These 
pain sufficiently obvious when stated, have 
een too generally neglected in antiquarian re- 
search; itis not the least merit of Mrs. Hamilton 
Gray that she rarely violates the restrictions 
they impose. 
t us now turn tothe revelations of an Etru- 
rian tomb, and our attention shall first be directed 
to one of the most recently discovered, which is 


known to the English in Italy as “ Galassi’s 
ve.” Mrs. Gray saw the contents of this 
sepulchre in General Galassi’s house before they 
were removed to the Gregorian Museum :— 
“Here we saw an immense breastplate of gold, 
which had been fastened on each shoulder by a most 
delicately wrought gold fibula, with chains like those 
now made at Trichinopoly. The breastplate was 
stamped with a variety of arabesques and small 
patterns, as usual in the Egyptian’style. The head 
had been crowned with fillets and circular ornaments 
of pure gold, and a rich mantle had covered the 
body, flowered with the same material. In this grave 
also had been found a quantity of arms, round bronze 
shields with a boss in the centre which was stamped, 
spears, lances, and arrows; a bier of bronze, as per- 
fect as if made a year ago; a tripod, with a vessel 
containing some strange looking lumps of a resinous 
substance, and which on being burnt proved to be 
perfumes so intensely strong, that those who tried 
them were obliged to leave the room. were 
many small images, perhaps of lares, or of ancestors, 
in terra cotta, that had been ranged in double lines 
close to the bier; also some large common vessels 
for wine and oil, and some finely painted vases and 
tazze, with black figures upon a red ground, which 
had been consecrated ‘to the dead. There were 
wheels of a car upon which the bier had been brought 
into the sepulchre, and many other things which I 
do not remember; but the wonder of all these trea- 
sures was a sort of inkstand of terra cotta, which had 
served as a schoolmaster’s A.B.C. On it were the 
Etruscan letters, first in alphabet, and then in 
syllables, and both the letters and the syllables are 
the same as the oldest form of the Greek. It was 
deciphered by Dr. Lepsius, and is the key to all we 
at present know, and will be the basis of all we are 
ever likely to know, of the Etruscan tongue.” 

As this united inkstand and horn-book is 
likely to become to Etrurian antiquities, what 
the Rosette stone is to Egyptian, “‘ the dictionary 
of a lost language and the interpreter of a lost 
race,” we shall add the brief description given 
of its alphabets :— 

“In a memorandum made immediately upon 
quitting the general’s house I have noted that upon 
is inkstand were four alphabets engraved, and 
after each the syllables,—thus, ba, be, bi, &c., ma, 
me, mi, and so forth ; that one of these is in the 
oldest or archaic form of the Greek alphabetic letters, 
and that hence connexion is likely to be traced and 
demonstrated between the Egyptian, Etruscan, and 
Pelasgic.” 

The vases and tazze are the most interesting 
objects found in the Etrurian tombs, because 
they impart the greatest knowledge of the my- 
thology, the heroic tradition and the domestic 
manners, not only of the Etruscans themselves, 
but of the Greeks, with whom they were closely 
allied, They also afford unquestionable proof of 
some connexion between ancient Etruria and 
ancient Egypt :— 

“ The most ancient vases are those called of the 
Egyptian style, and of which'the manner and subjects 
are totally dissimilar from any others. They repre- 
sent rows of sphynxes, chimeras, griffins, i 
lions, cocks, &c., and are party-coloured of red and 
black upon a pale yellow ground.” 

To the historical examiner of the vases Mrs, 
Gray suggests a system of classification, which 
though confessedly imperfect, is still valuable as 
a guide :— 

“First, the Egyptian with its harpies and 
sphynxes; in total defiance of nature and in dis- 
regard of Greek mythology, or heroic tradition. 
Secondly, the black figures ; quaint, stiff, and pecu- 
liar, of the most beautiful workmanship, but grithout 
ease or grace, in the human outline; with splendid 
processions of warriors, groups of divinities, and 
mysterious allegories. Thirdly, the red figures with 
the most spirited and elegant forms of men and 
women, true to nature, and sometimes absolutely 
lovely, emer | stories of gods and heroes, as 
well as incidents of domestic life. You will rarely 


see a black figure easy, natural, or graceful, however 





exquisite may be the beauty of its workmanship; 
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and you will seldom be able to trace in a red figure 
that peculiar stiff and rigid quaintness, which is 
characteristic of the most ancient Etruscan art. 
Those black figures which have a sketchy and flow- 
ing ease, are on vases of very inferior material and 
execution ; and belong to the period of the decay of 
art, like the roughly drawn red figures, which are so 
common.” 

The paintings on the Etrurian tombs are 
scarcely less valuable as records of the state of 
society than those found in Egypt, and are 
superior as works of art; we shall quote the 
description of that in the Grotta del Triclinio, 
in the ruined city of Tarquinia :— 

“In the picture in the middle wall are three 
couches, each containing a man and a woman, and 
in front of two of these are tables covered with vases, 
while in front of the other is a large vessel, out of 
which wine is poured into smaller vessels, to be 
handed round to the guests. There is a sort of buffet 
at the side filled with tazze and vessels of various 
forms. The richness and beauty of the party-coloured 
coverings of the tables and of the couches are remark- 
able, as well as the splendid festal dresses of the 
guests, and their crowns of ivy and olive. An atten- 
dant richly dressed, plays on the flute, while a naked 
boy serves the tables, having in one hand a small 
vase, and in the other an instrument with which he 
is studiously sprinkling the meats with salt or some 
other condiment. The guests are turning towards 
each other in various attitudes, and with lively ges- 
tures, and seem much more occupied with the plea- 
sures of society than with those of the table. But 
the feast is already begun, for one of the ladies is in 
the act of eating an egg, while the gentleman next 
her is emptying a tazza to her health. The ladies are 
adorned with rich necklaces and bracelets. Ointments 
and perfumes also, so essential to the luxurious ha- 
bits of the ancients, are not wanting to this banquet. 
The clatter of the dishes, and the smell of the meats, 
have attracted to the feast a tame cat, a partridge, 
and a cock, which are assiduously picking up the 
erumbs of good things. Above the couches hang 
crowns or chaple{s, with which the guests at the end 
of the entéNgjnment used to adorn their heads, necks, 
and arms, when.they took their luxurious siesta, or 
further indulged in the pleasures of the goblet. The 
feast being concluded, the dance commences. The 
ballet consists of eight persons, and the musicians are 
two, a player on the lyre and one on the double flute, 
but even they take a part in the dance. The prima 
danzatrice moves her hands as if she had castanets, 
while the last holds a wreath of ivy, with which most 
of them are crowned. They are all handsomely bus- 
kined, and accompany the dance with a lively move- 
ment of the head and arms, which reminded me of 
thetarantela. * * The dresses of these dancers are 
of the most splendid material, embroidered with mi- 
nute stars, and adorned with party-coloured garni- 
tures: their necks are ornamented with costly collars, 
their ears with pendants, and their arms with 
bracelets. The youths are divided from the dancing 
girls by olive and myrtle trees, covered with chaplets, 
in the branches of which are perched various birds; 
while hares, wolves, deer, and other animals, are 
jumping up to the stems, or gamboling below in evi- 
dent enjoyment of the feast. The vase placed on the 
ground is filled with wine, to be drunk by the dancers 
én honour of Bacchus.” 

This pieture of mirth and enjoyment affords a 
full display of Etrurian magnificence in dress, 
furniture, and sumptuous living. Other paintings 

yoye that the Etrurians looked beyond the 
grave, and believed not merely in a future 
existence, but in a state of rewards and punish- 
ments dependent on conduct in thislife. Inthe 
Grotta del Cardinale, also in Tarquinia,— 

“Another most remarkable frieze consists of a 
procession of souls to judgment ; and among these 
one gréup in particular attracted our attention. It 
represented the soul of a person who had in life been 
of doubtful character, much both of good and evil 
being attributed to him ; and in his case the nicely 
balanced scales of justice trembled. THe is dragged 
in a car before the judge by two winged genii, the 
one good and the other evil, who are contending for 
the exclusive possession of him. In the eagerness 
of dispute the car stops, they cannot draw it on, but 





remain stationary to mark the uncertain reputation 
of the deceased. The evil genii are represented as 
black, and all the spirits Wear a cothurnus, or buskin 
of that form, which was sacred amongst the Etruscans 
to immaterial existences, especially the genii of dark- 
ness, death and sleep. It is not winged, but peaked 
like wings in a sheath, and reaches midway up the 
leg. The genii are all winged ; and the souls, of 
which there are many, have no wings.” 

A more wondrous discovery than any else- 
where recorded, was made in a Tarquinian tomb 
by Signor Avolta; who beheld for a few minutes 
an Etrurian king, lying perfect in his crown and 
panoply, and had then the mortification to see 
this remnant of ancient grandeur dissolve under 
the air of the nineteenth century. Mrs. Gray 
says— 

“He entirely confirmed the account which I had 
received in Rome of his adventure with the lucumo, 
on whom he gazed for full five minutes from the 
aperture above the door of his sepulchre. He saw 
him crowned with gold, clothed in armour, with a 
shield, spear, and arrows by his side, and extended 
on his stone bier. But a change soon came over the 
figure, it trembled, and crumbled, and vanished away, 
and by the time that an entrance was effected, all 
that remained was the golden crown and a handful 
of dust, with some fragments of the arms. Part of 
these became the property of Lord Kinnaird. The 
words of Signore Avolta require no confirmation to 
insure my entire belief, but it may be satisfactory 
to my readers to know that the appearance which 
he saw of a body vanishing is not a thing unknown 
elsewhere. And if we substitute centuries for thou- 
sands, an anecdote which I lately heard from a 
very respectable clergyman isa case in point. He is 
rector of a large town in Staffordshire, and was one 
day hurriedly summoned to the parish church to 
behold the body of one of his predecessors, a rector 
who had died nearly three centuries ago, which had 
been discovered in opening a vault. On coming to 
the spot, he saw him laid out, with his face in perfect 
preservation ; but before half an hour had elapsed, 
he perceived a curious movement in the face and 
figure, like that of sand running through a sand-glass, 
and the whole crumbled into dust. The same 
happened a few years ago at Dunblane cathedral in 
Scotland, upon opening the grave of a bishop, who 
died, I think, in the year 1400. Many witnessed it.” 

There is one peculiarity in the Tarquinian 
tombs, which deserves to be noticed, as it 
strengthens the evidence for the existence of a 
connexion between ancient Etruria and ancient 

t :— 

* It is singular that the men represented in these 
tombs are all coloured red, exactly as in the Egyptian 
paintings in the tombs of the Theban kings. Their 
eyes are very long, their hair bushy and black, their 
limbs lank and slender, and the facial line, instead 
of running, like that of the Greeks, nearly perpendi- 
cular, projects remarkably, so that in the outline of 
their face they bear a strong resemblance to the 
negro or the Ethiopian figures of Egyptian paintings. 
They wear round their ankles rings as ornaments, 
and armlets on their arms. Shawls of oriental 
patterns are also worn by both male and female. 
Many of those engaged in the sports have only a 
wrapper of linen round their loins. Some have boots 
of green leather reaching behind to the calf of the leg.” 


But the contents of an Etrurian tomb found 
at Vulci, now in the museum of Lucien Buona- 
parte at Musignano, seem decisively to connect 
the Etrurians with the Egyptians :— 

“There were shown us images of large size, and 
with a decidedly Egyptian character. One of them 
had in its hand the sacred hawk of Egypt crowned 
with the symbol of divinity. There were several 
wheeled altars of bronze in the most perfect preser- 
vation, and a number of curious sacrificial instru- 
ments. There were ostrich eggs formed into cups, 
some of them painted, with figures exactly resembling 
many of those copied by Rosellini from the tombs of 
the Pharaohs, and others with similar figures carved 
on them. ‘There were smal! earthen vessels resem- 
bling modern shooting flasks, and inscribed with 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. There was a great quantity 
of glass bugles, which we know was an ornament 





often used by the ians, I regret that I have 
lost the list of rim vielen which I made at the 
time, and that what I have mentioned is all I accu- 
rately remember. But it is enough to show the 
Egyptian character of this Vulcian sepulchre, and 
to give rise to an infinity of conjectures as to its pro. 
bable history and design, all tending to demonstrate 
frequent intercourse between Egypt and Etruria.” 

A sarcophagus obtained by Campanari from 
the tombs of Tuscania, makes rather an un- 
pleasant addition to our knowledge respecting 
the ancient Etrurians :— 

“Tt was uncovered, and contained what remained 
of the skeleton and armour of the head of the family 
of Velthuri. There he lay with his helmet, his 
greaves, and his two spears, after the fashion of 
classical antiquity, and all around him in the coffin 
there was the strangest assemblage of little odds and 
ends that I ever saw. If we may be permitted to 
judge of the old warrior’s tastes, by the things which 
were buried along with him, he must in his day and 
generation have been a passionate lover of Rococo, 
with very little discrimination—in short a collector 
of trash, like so many preservers of pseudo curiosities 
among ourselves. There were quantities of little 
pieces of enamel, and transparent coloured pastas, 
clear stones or compositions, some like topaz, and 
others like amethyst, balls of perfume, utensils of 
bronze of all sorts, shapes, and sizes, and for all 
manner of uselessness, And lastly, I pulled out what 
gave me rather an unpleasant insight into Signor 
Velthuri’s character, and a bad idea of the employ- 
ment of his lighter hours, a pair of dice, which, if m 
memory fails me not, were loaded. I will not posi- 
tively say that General Velthuri was guilty of unfair 
play, although, at the distance of two thousand years, 
I dread not the risk of prosecution for libel ; but this 
must have been a fashionable vice among his country- 
men, as loaded dice are constantly found. Another 
and more awful consideration was forced upon us 
by a closer inspection of this large sarcophagus. On 
both sides of it there is unequivocally represented a 
human sacrifice. Whether this relates to any act of 
old Velthuri’s life, I will not undertake to decide: 
it is to be hoped not ; yet if it does, however horrible 
it may be, he is not without precedents among the 
most distinguished early Grecian chiefs.” 

It is not necessary to mention other monu- 
ments of Etrurian art : the ¢azze, of which there 
are some noble specimens in the British Museum; 
the Scarabei or “sacred beetles,” equally 
honoured in Egypt and Etruria; the specchios 
or metallic mirrors, graven with spells to pre- 
serve the charms they reflected, or the infinite 
variety of gold ornaments wrought with exquisite 
skill and unrivalled taste ; for these and many 
other illustrations of ancient glory, we must refer 
to the work before us. But before we conclude 
we must observe, that so long since as in our 
185th number, when treating on the subject of 
Roman Literature, we stated that it was the 

reat object of the Romans to denationalize 
ftaly, and to found their dominion on the ruins 
of native literature, native art, and native feeling : 
and we collected proofs from incidental hints in 
the Roman writers, that the Etrurians and Latins 
had a system of civilization peculiar to them- 
selves, before Rome forced upon them the system 
which it had imported and imitated from Greece. 
The Etrurian discoveries tend to establish these 
views; they prove that the Etrurians had dra- 
matic representations ; indeed, they show that to 
them we are indebted for the only actor whose 
infinite variety age cannot wither nor custom 
stale—the unrivalled Punch, whose pranks in our 
streets vary little from the representations made 
of them two thousand years ago. There are also 
strong probabilities for believing that Harlequin, 
Columbine, Clown and Pantaloon came to us 
from the early patrons of Punchinello, Valuable 
as the classical literature of Rome is, we may be 
permitted to lament that which it displaced, and 
to hope that some fragments at least may yet be 
recovered. 

The Etrurian discoveries overthrow the doubts 
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which have been raised respecting ancient civili- 
zation; we have still many amongst us who 
ascribe the civilization of it to the Ptolemies, 
and believe that all the advancement ascribed 
to the Pharaohs is a fallacy or a forgery ; but 
here we can trace the influence of Egyptian 
civilization exerted in a distant land, before 
Greece had entered on its career of glory, or 
Rome risen above its foundations. 

Finally there are evidences of an intimate 
connexion between the systems of civilization of 
the ancient Pelasgi, Etrurians and Egyptians, 
which seem to extend themselves even to India 
and China; unfortunately the examination of 
these is so aay to lead into the barren paths of 
8 tion and theory, that we fear to pursue 
the investigation, especially as heaps of perishing 
absurdities are piled around to warn us from the 
attempt. 








Fugitive Verses. By Joanna Baillie. Moxon. 
Tue literary career of Joanna Baillie is almost 
without parallel. While she has never shown 
a trace of that disdain of — opinion, or 
of that eccentricity, into which it is the ten- 
dency of times of movement and competition 
to drive the original or the unbending, no 
one has ever manifested less disposition to 
ruffle it among the mob of popularity-seekers. 
Her friends have been deservedly many, and 
warm : but she has not been exempted from the 
searching severities of criticism, administered, 
too, at an epoch when the reviewer was 
deemed a Sir Oracle, who could fillip down a 
reputation beyond recovery. Though residing 
within reach of the metropolis, the flattery of 
the coteries has never tarnished the freshness of 
her inspirations; nor could accumulated and in- 
creasing honours tempt her to leave the peaceful 
quiet of her home circle; she is personall 
scarcely known in the literary world, though 
with a fame and reputation on the strength of 
which any woman, less womanly in the best 
sense of the word, would have stared in effigy 
out of every print-shop window, and figured in 
the diary of every superficial Prince Puckler, or 

ightly American, who thought fit to publish 
his fathomings of our literature, or his pencil- 
lings of our distinguished authors. 

As an example, then, Miss Baillie would rank 
high were her literary merit much less than 
it really is. “This merit is as peculiar as her 
position. Out of the fulness of a true heart her 
works have been written, rather than from any 
vast or precious store of book-learning: never 
indeed were aset of high heroic poems so devoid 
of every trace of research and allusion as her 
dramas. Neither does her observation of the 
ee around her strike us as either keen 
or : witness the flatness of her comedies, 
in which an unreal and ponderous grotesqueness 
takes the place of witty creation or humorous 
caricature. But she has dearly loved that 
Nature which is of no time, and silently studied 
those passions which belong to no particular 
— and by drawing metaphor and ornament 
almost exclusively from the first, and exhibiting 
in her constructions only the workings of the 
latter, has secured herself, to a rare degree, 

mannerism, and given her works the best 
chance of enduring honour and reputation. 

The present collection,—so we are told by a 

face as modest as if a neophyte had penned 
it, and not the authoress of ‘ Ethwald’ and ‘The 
B ,"—contains “nearly all the occasional 
lines written under various impressions and cir- 
cumstances, during a long life,” with selections 
from a small volume published anonymously. 

“When these poems were written,” says Miss 
Baillie, the “author was young in years, and still 
younger in literary knowledge. Of all our eminent 
poets of modern times, not one was then known. 








Mr. Hayley and Miss Seward, and a few other 
cultivated poetical writers, were the poets spoken of 
in literary circles. Burns, read and appreciated as 
he deserved by his own countrymen, was known to 
few readers south of the Tweed, where I then re- 
sided. A poet (if I dare so style myself) of a sim- 
pler and more homely character, was either, among 
such contemporaries, placed in a favourable or un- 
favourable position, as the taste and fashion of the 
day might direct; and I have, perhaps, no great 
reason to regret that my vanity was not stirred up at 
that time to more active exertions.” 


We are glad to meet these verses, which had 
slipped out of sight, in company with more fami- 
liar friends. Many of them contain pictures of 
nature and rural life as welcome, after the fla- 
grancies of modern scene and sign painters, asa 
forest nook by Gainsborough, or a wind-blown 
heath by Morland, after the tawdry sunsets of 
, or the scarlet and orange Arcadias of —-. 
We open almost at random upon ‘ A Summer’s 
Day,’ with truth in every tint, as the following 
fragments will show :— 


Now weary labourers perceive well pleased 
The shadows lengthen, and the oppressive day 
With all its toil fast wearing to an end. 

The sun, far in the west, with level beam 
Gleams on the cocks of hay, on bush or ridge, 
And fields are checkered with fantastic shapes 
Of tree or shrub or gate or human form, 
All lengthened out in antic disproportion 
Upon the darkened ground. Their task is finished, 
Their rakes and scattered garments gathered up, 
And all right gladly » their homes return. 
* 





Now red but languid the last beams appear 
Of the departed sun across the lawn, 
Gilding each sweepy ridge on many a field, 
And from the openings of the distant hills 
A level brightness pouring, sad though bright ; 
Like farewell smiles from some dear friend they seem, 
And only serve to deepen the low vale, 
And make the shadows of the night more gloomy. 
The varied noises of the cheerful village 
By slow degrees now faintly die away, 
And more distinctly distant sounds are heard 
That gently steal adown the river’s bed, 
Or through the wood come on the ruffling breeze. 
The white mist rises from the meads, and from 
The dappled skirting of the sober sky 
Looks out with steady gleam the evening star. 
The lover, skulking in some neighbouring copse, 
(Whose half-seen form, shown through the dusky air 
Large and majestic makes the traveller start, 
And spreads the story of a haunted grove,) 
Curses the owl, whose ill-omened hoot 
With ceaseless spite takes from his listening ear 
The well-known footsteps of his darling maid, 
And fretful chases from his face the night-fly, 
That buzzing round his head, doth often “~ 4 
With fluttering wings across his glowing cheek ; 
For all but him in quiet balmy sleep 
Forget the toils of the oppressive day; 
Shut is the door of every scattered cot, 
And silence dwells within. 


There is a more excursive play of fancy in 
the ‘Traveller by Night in November,’ from 
which also we shall steal a few strophes ;— 


—still more pleased, through murk y air, 
He spies the distant bonfire’s glare ; 
And, nearer to the spot advancing, 

Black imps and goblins round it dancing; 
And nearer still, distinctly traces 

The featured disks of happy faces, 
Grinning and roaring in their glory, 
Like Bacchants wild of ancient story, 
And making murgeons to the flame, 

As it were play-mate in the game. 

Full well, I trow, could modern stage 
Such acting for the nonce engage, 

A crowded audience every night, 
Would press to see the jovial sight ; 
And this, from cost and squeezing free, 
November's nightly travellers see. 

Through village, lane or hamlet going, 
The light from cottage window, showing 
Its inmates at their evening fare, 

By rousing fire, where earthernware 

ith pewter trenchers, on the shelf, 

Give some display of worldly pelf, 

Is transient vision to the eye 

Of him our hasty passer by ; 

Yet much of pleasing import tells, 

And cherished in his faricy dwells, 
Where simple innocence and mirth 
Encircle still the cottage hearth. 

Across the road a fiery glare 

Doth now the blacksmith’s forge declare, 
Where furnace-blast, and measured din 
Of heavy hammers, and within 

The brawny mates their labour plying, 
From heated bar the red flying, 
Some idle neighbours stan by 
With open mouth and dazaled eye: 


The rough and sooty walls with store 
Of chains and horse-shoes studded o’er, 
And rusty blades and bars between, 
All momenty are heard and seen. 


* 

Yet this short scene of noisy coil 
But serves our traveller as a foil, 
Enhancing what ds, and 
A charm to Ss quiet, sending 
To home and friends, left far behind, 

The kindliest musings of his mind ; 

Or, should they stray to thoughts of pain, 
A dimness o’er the train 

A mood and hour like this will throw, 

As vexed and burthened spirits know. 
Night, loneliness and motion are 

Agents of power to distance care ; 

To distance, not discard; for then 
Withdrawn from busy haunts of men, 








0 act susy 
The present, past and future blended, 
Like figures of a mazy dance, 
Weave round the soul a dreamy trance, 
Till jolting stone or turnpike gate 
Arouse him from the soothing state. : 

The ballads which this volume contains are 
not Miss Baillie’s happiest efforts. Strange to 
say, in spite of all her old-world simplicity, and 
her fine musical ear, she has been far exceeded 
in this class of composition by her younger con- 
temporaries: we need but name Mary Howitt, 
Alfred Tennyson, and Miss Barrett. There 
is a touch of the Lewis and Seward school in her 
— romances, which makes them appear 
faded among her other poems. And yet the 
quaintly familiar is not beyond her circle: in 
her versatility, she ranges as wide as “ Great 
Anna,” who could “ sometimes counsel take and 
sometimes tea,” as her ‘Lines to a Teapot 
a evidence,—the daintiest, most high- 

red court poetry, that the Temperance cause 
can boast. That she can be affectionately fami- 
liar, the following more deeply-toned verses 
show: verses to be placed among the poetry of 
the affections, next Cowper's exquisite ‘ Lines to 
his Mother’s Picture.’ We quote the poem 
almost entire, for in it lie the germs of an auto- 
biography :— . 
Lines to Agnes Baillie on her Birthday. 
Dear Agnes, gleamed with joy and dashed with tears, 
Over us have glided almost sixty years 
Since we on Bothwell’s bonny braes were seen, 
By those whose eyes long closed in death have been, 
Two tiny imps, who scarcely stooped to gather 
The slender hair-bell on the purple heather; 
No taller than the foxglove’s spiky stem, 
That dew of morning studs with silvery gem. 
Then every butterfly that crossed our view 

With joyful shout was greeted as it flew, 

And moth and lady-bird and beetle bright 

In sheeny gold were each a wondrous sight. 

Then as we paddled barefoot, side by side, 

Among the sunny shallows of the Clyde, 

Minnows or spotted paur with twinkling fin, 

Swimming in mazy rings the poo! within, 

A thrill of gladness through our bosoms sent, 

Seen in the power of early wendeement, 

* * 


*Twas thou who woo’dst me first to look 

Upon the page of printed book, 

That thing by me abhorred, and with address 
Didst win me from my thoughtless idleness, 
When all too old become with bootless haste 
In fitful sports the precious time to waste. 

Thy love of tale and story was the stroke 

At which my dormant fancy first awoke, 

And ghosts and witches in my busy 

Arose in sombre show, a motley train. 

This new-found path attempting, proud was I, 
Lurking approval on thy face to spy, 

Or hear thee say, as grew thy roused attention, 
** What! is this story all thine own invention!” 


Then, as advancing through this mortal span, 
Our intercourse with the mixed world began, 
Thy fairer face and sprightlier courtesy, 
(A truth that from my youthful vanity 
Lay not concealed) did for the sisters twain, 

ere’er we went, the greater favour gain ; 

While, but for thee, vexed with its tossing tide, 
I from the busy world had shrunk aside. 
And how in later years, with better grace 
Thou helpest me still to hold a welcome place 
With those whom nearer neighbourhood has made 
The friendly cheerers of our evening shade. 

With thee my humours, whether grave or gay, 
Or gracious or untoward, have their way. 
Silent if dull—O precious privilege ! 
I sit by thee; or if, sec tog ol 
Of some huge, ponderous tome which, but thyself, 
None e’er had taken from its dusty shelf, 
Thou read me curious passages to 
The winter night, I take but little heed 
And thankless say “I cannot listen now,” 





"Tis no offence; albeit, much do I owe 
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To these, thy nightly offerings of affection, 

Drawn from thy ready talent for selection; 

For still it seemed in thee a natural 

The lettered grain from lettered chaff to sift. 

By daily use and circumstance endeared, 

Things are of value now that once appeared 

Of no account, and without notice past, 

Which o’er dull life a simple cheering cast ; 

To hear thy morning steps the stair descending, 

Thy voice with other sounds domestic blending ; 

After each stated nightly absence, met 

To see thee by the morning table set, 

Pouring from smoky spout the amber stream 

Which sends from saucered cup its fragrant steam ; 

To see thee cheerly on the threshold stand, 

On summer morn, with trowel in thy hand 

For garden-work prepared; in winter's gloom 

From thy cold noon-day walk to see thee come, 

furry garment lapt, with spattered feet, 
And by the fire resume thy wonted seat; 
Aye even o’er things like these, soothed age has thrown 
A sober charm they did not always own, 
As winter-hoarfrost makes minutest spray 
Of bush or hedge-weed sparkle to the day, 
In itude and beauty, which bereaved 
Of such investment, eye had ne'er perceived. 

We must give room to an old friend of ours 
of the same class; which, though better known 
than the foregoing, is not known well enough :— 

To a Child. 
Whose - art thou, with dimpled cheek, 
And curly pate, and merry eye, 
d arm and shoulder round and sleek, 
And soft and fair?—thou urchin sly! 
What boots it who with sweet caresses 
First called thee his,—or squire or hind ? 
Since thou in every wight that passes, 
Dost now a friendly play-mate find. 
Thy downcast glances, grave, but cunning, 
fringed eye-lids rise and fall ; 
“y shyness, swiftly from me running, 
$s infantine coquetry all. 
But far a-field thou hast not flown ; . 
With mocks and threats, half lisped, half spoken, 
I feel thee pulling at my gown, 
Of right good will thy simple token. 
And thou must laugh and wrestle too, 
A mimick warfare with me waging ; 
To make, as wily lovers do, 
Thy after kind more 
The wilding rose, sweet as thyself, 
And new-cropt daisies are thy treasure: 
I'd gladly part with worldly pelf 
To taste again thy youthful pleasure. 
But yet, for all thy merry look, 
Thy frisks and wiles, the time is coming 
When thou shalt sit in cheerless nook, 
The weary spell or horn-book thumbing. 
Well; let it be !—through weal and woe, 
Thou know’st not now thy future range; 
Life is a motley, shifting show, 
And thou a thing of hope and change. 

In our desire to recommend this volume, by 
exhibiting all its varieties, we must not forget 
the songs which shine among its contents—fresh 
as dew-drops. We were speaking only a fortnight 
since of Moore’s fine sense of musical cadence, 
and careful selection of such language as shall 
flow melodiously from the lip of the singer. But 
while in these requisites he does not surpass Miss 
Baillie, let our readers decide which of the two 
is the more natural. The following is fraught 
with pleasant recollections of younger days, but 

\it has a beauty independent of all association. 
Song written for the Strawberry Hill Foundling Play, and 
sung by Mrs. Jordan. 

\ With the rough blast heaves the billow, 

In the light air waves the willow, 
Every thing of moving kind 
’ Varies with the veering wind; 
What have I to do with thee, 
_ wDull, unjoyous Constancy? 
\ After fretted, pouting sorrow, 
weet will be thy smile to-morrow; 
ging still, each passing thing 
the wing: 
‘What have I to do with thee, 
‘Dult, ‘unjoyous Constancy ? 
Song of love, and satire witty, 
Sprightly glee and doleful ditty; 
very mood and every lay, 
Welcome ali, but do not stay; 
For what have I to do with thee, 
Dull, unjoyoils Constancy? 
Another—chosen~ because less likely to be 
familiar to the readet ‘than the Scottish songs : 


Song, written for an Irish Air. 
ae ‘anak = plays ow my o— 
And throu e 'y migt.pee 
The softened sun Poceetty teace, ?. 
Wood, muir and motintain “_ 
x 








Larks aloft are singing, 
Hares from covert springing, 
And o’er the fen the wild-duck brood 
Their early way are winging. 
Bright every dewy hawthorn shines, 
Sweet every herb is growing, 
To him whose willing heart inclines 
The way that he is going. 
Clearly do I see now 
. What will shortly be now; 
I'm patting at her door poor Tray, 
Who fawns and welcomes me now. 
Tow slowly moves the rising latch! 
How quick my heart is beating! 
That worldly dame is on the watch 
To frown upon our meeting. 
Fy! why should I mind her, 
See who stands behind her, 
Whose “ge coe her traveller looks 
e sweeter and the kinder. 
O every bounding step I take, 
Each hour the clock is telling, 
Bears me o’er mountain, bourn and brake 
Still nearer to her dwelling. 
Day is shining brighter, 
Limbs are moving lighter, 
While every thought to Nora's love, 
But binds my love the tighter. 


We have left ourselves little space to speak of 
or to extract from the ‘ Hymns for the Kirk,’ 
and the other devotional verses, which the vo- 
lume affords. This is the less to be regretted, since 
the whole book breathes the religion of a pure 
heart and a benevolent life. 





The Life and Pontificate of Gregory VII. By 
J. W. Bowden, M.A. 2 vols. Rivingtons. 
Arter the lapse of three centuries, the principles 
on which the Anglican Reformation was con- 
ducted, have become the subject of fierce con- 
troversy ; it is doubted whether the change was 
so fundamental as to break off all connexion 
between the English church as established by 
Edward and Elizabeth and the antecedent system 
—or whether it was of so mild a character as to 
leave unimpaired our interests and sympathies 
in the varying fortunes of ‘‘ the Church Catholic”’ 
and her defenders in the long interval between 
the death of Gregory the Great and the preach- 
ing of Martin Luther. Extreme opinions have 
been broached on both sides in this controversy : 
some have maintained that the English church 
is a new institution, founded on the ruins of a 
system so corrupt that its total and absolute 
destruction was necessary; others, and among 
them the author of the volumes before us, insist 
that the Anglican Church did not separate from 
the communion of the Latin Church when it 
rejected the domination of the Roman pontiff, 
and ascfibe the schism not to the English re- 
formers but to the popes, dating it from the bull 
by which Pius V. deposed and excommunicated 

Elizabeth. 

We have neither the intention nor the wish 
to arbitrate between the contending parties, but 
a reference to the controversy was necessary to 
explain the phenomenon of a laudatory life of 
Hildebrand from the pen of an ardent lover of 
the English church, and a leader of a large party 
among its members. Mr. Bowden regards the 
great contest between feudalism and ecclesias- 
tical authority, in which Hildebrand acted so 

rominent a part, as a struggle to maintain the 
independence of religion, to assert ‘the rightful 
exemption of the Church from feudal vassalage, 
and the necessary existence in her constitution 
of an authority independent of that of kings, 
and underived from any regulations of merely 
human origin.”” Thus viewed, Hildebrand is in- 
troduced to us as a reformer, and we are called 
upon to estimate his reforms, not by the weights 
and measures of the nineteenth century, but by 
the moral standard belonging to his own age. 

Unquestionably Hildebrand, or Gregory VIL., 
after he was called to the chair of St. Peter, 
found civil and ecclesiastical society in a condi- 
tion that sadly required the exertions of a reno- 
vator. His earliest public exertions, the restora- 
tion of the church and monastery of St. Paul, 





may be said to have symbolized the whole of 
his future career. 

“The estates of this holy institution had been 
stripped of every thing valuable, by the predatory 
bands infesting the Campagna—the offices of devotion 
were systematically neglected—the house of. prayer 
was defiled by the sheep and cattle that found their 
way in and out through its broken doors; and the 
monks, contrary to all monastic rule, were attended 
in their refectory by women. Hildebrand, however, 
in the ardour of his soul, devoted himself to the 
accomplishment of an immediate reformation, 
Burning with zeal, he seemed to see, in dreams, the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles himself engaged in the 
work of cleansing the dishonoured sanctuary, and 
calling upon him earnestly for aid in the o; i 
And sc actively did he, in his waking hours, labour 
in this good cause, that the evils, which he con- 
fronted, ually disappeared before his exertions, 
The affairs of the monastery were restored to order, 
and the brethren were recalled to habits of strictness 
and purity, suitable tothe vows which they had taken.” 


It is beyond question that Gregory VII. was 
a reformer; he used despotic means, it is true, 
but there were no others at his disposal; he was 
in the ecclesiastical world much what Charle- 
magne and Peter the Great were in the political; 
he wished to reform the church, and by means 
of the church to reform civil society,—to intro- 
duce into both mote morality, more justice and 
more order. The mere theory of his system was 
beautiful ; it apparently based supreme power 
upon intelligence, and invested both with the 
sanctity of religion. In his age, the great defect 
of his plan, the impossibility of securing to the 
church the monopoly of intelligence, was not 
even suspected ; the choice of the world in his 
day lay between the limited knowledge pos- 
sessed by the ecclesiastical body and the brute 


‘force of feudalism. The church had been bowed 


beneath the yoke of the Germanic aristocracy ; 
and the consequence was, that the prelates were 
rarely superior to the ignorant and barbarous 
nobles on whom they depended. As a specimen 
of the evils which Hildebrand was required to 
cure, we may quote the battle between the 
bishop of Hildesheim and the Abbot of Fulda 
sepesting eutoe, which took place’in the 
church of Goslar, before the Emperor himself, at 
the solemn festival of Pentecost. We must 
mise, that the Bishop had concealed Count Ecbert 
with a body of soldiers behind the altar. 

“ As the contending prelates proceeded to their 
seats, the affray between the servants ae in ; 
when the Count, suddenly springing from his ambush, 
rushed with his followers, upon the astonished men of 
Fulda, and drove them with blows and menaces from 
the Church. But they too had made preparations 
for a violent struggle, and had friends and arms at 
hand. In a body they rushed once more into the 
sacred building, and engaged their enemies with 
swords in the midst of the choir, confusedly mingled 
with the choristers. Fiercely was the combat waged : 
‘ throughout the Church,’ says Lambert of Aschaffen- 
burg, ‘ resounded, instead of hymns and spiritual 
songs, the shouts of the combatants and the screams 
of the dying ; ill-omened victims were slaughtered 
upon the altar of God; while through the building 
ran rivers of blood, poured forth, not by the legal re- 
ligion of other days, but by the mutual cruelty of 
enemies.’ The Bishop of Hildesheim, rushing to a 
pulpit or some other conspicuous position, exhorted 
his followers, according to the same writer, as with 
the sound of a trumpet, to perseverance in the fray ; 
and encouraged them by his authority, and by the 
promise of absolution, to disregard the sanctity of the 
place. The young monarch called in vain on his 
subjects to reverence his royal dignity : all ears were 
deaf to his vociferated commands and entreaties ; 
and, at length, urged by those around him to consult 
his own safety, he escaped with difficulty from the 
thickening tumult, and made his way to his palace. 
The men of Fulda, by the efforts of Count Bcbert, 
were at length repulsed, and the doors of the Church 


closed against them ; upon which, themselves 
before the building, they propaned to Seed thelr eus- 
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mies again as soon as they should issue from it ; and 
there remained until the approach of night induced 
them to retire.” 

The dependence of the Church on the feudal 
lords completely degraded religion; the 
very form of investiture led to the profanation 
of symbols which were popularly regarded as 
sacred. But such extensive patronage could not 
be abandoned without a struggle, and the Em- 
peror Henry IV. appeared ready to dispute the 
claims of Hildebrand. It is idle to represent 
the war that ensued as the rebellion of a vassal 
prelate against his liege lord ; the power which 
the Emperors of the West exercised over the pon- 
tificate was a usurpation which had never been 
legally — ; Henry’s sentence against 
Gregory at Worms was an exercise of authority 
unparalleled by the most despotic of his an- 
cestors, and the Pope’s right to resist it was sup- 

rted by numerous * cage by the universal 
opinion of civilized Europe at the time, and by 
the plainest principles of common justice. The 
Emperor was the first to use violent means; he 
failed signally and completely ; and Gregory ob- 
tained the conqueror’s right to fix the terms of 
accommodation. It would have been more pru- 
dent had the terms been less humiliating : their 
severity led the Emperor to renew the war under 
more favourable circumstances, and Gregory died 
before the contest was decided. But the inflexi- 
ble firmness which the pontiff evinced under 
every vicissitude of fortune, fixed the attention 
of mankind on the nature of a struggle between 
a moral principle, though an imperfect one, and 
brute force. Mankind was not slow in discover- 
ing their interest in the result, and the papacy 
succeeded in effecting the first great reformation 
of Christendom. Incomplete as it was, and even 
disfigured by grossness and violence, there are 
proofs daily before our eyes of the strength and 

ity of the devotional feelings which that re- 
‘orm produced :— 

“For it was about the time when,—according to 
the usual rate of progression in national feelings and 
habits,—the new state of things, originating in the 
papal reformation, should have imprinted itself 
deeply on the moral organization of mankind, that 
religious architecture,—till then confined to an 
imitation of classical models, only modified by un- 
skilfulness, im acquaintence with them, or the 
peculiarities of climate,—assumed among us an ori- 
ginative character,—adopted and realized new canons 
of sublimity and beauty,—and embodied the high 

irations of devotion, in the lofty proportions of a 

le self-consistent, self-harmonious, and the best 

pted, perhaps, which the world has yet seen, to 
kindle the beholder to sentiments of holy and mys- 
terious veneration. Religious munificence, exerted 
in another direction, gave birth, during the same pe- 
riod, to that splendid system of collegiate institutions 

ich, incorporated as it is into that of our univer- 
sities, renders them, even at the present day, the 
nurseries of our Religion, and the safeguards of our 
land. All the pious undertakings of the time seem 
to have been fraught with a character of greatness, 
which, as it was previously unprecedented, appears 
to have been unrivalled by any result of the increas- 
ing civilization of these later ages.” 

Mr. Bowden's work displays learning and re- 
search, but is still more honourably distinguished 
by a spirit of fairness and candour too rarely found 
in works that touch on subjects of controversy. 








1, Second Annual Report of the Registrar 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages— 
2. Instruction from the Central Board of the 
Children’s Employment Commission to the 
Sub-Commissioners—3. Minutes of the Poor 
Law Commissioners relative to the Vaccina- 


tion Act—4, Report on the Present State of 


Vaccination. Printed for general circulation 
by the Poor Law Commissioners. 
Wuatever objections, factious or reasonable, 
may have been urged against certain details, it 














cannot be denied that the spirit of ——- 
which has led to the formation of various Com- 
missions, directed by the present government to 
the improvement of the health and economical 
arrangements of the masses, indicates a more 
enlarged and truer estimate of the duties of a 

overnment, than has heretofore been mani- 
fested by those intrusted with the fortunes of a 
great people. It has indeed long been a matter 
of just boast with some of the continental des- 
potisms, that they have done more for the educa- 
tion and general benefit of the people than their 
soi-disant liberal contemporaries. In acknow- 
ledging the fact, we have no right to chicane 
about motives; neither can we place the whole 
difference to the account of the manly indepen- 
dence of the constitutional citizen, and the 
status pupillaris of the subjects of despotism. 
No matter what may be the form of government, 
it is in the nature of things that it should take 
the initiative in any practical measures, by 
which the general condition of a people is to be 
improved; for no voluntary associations can effec- 
tually carry out such objects. Associations — 
indeed, as they often ~. done in England, 
shame or frighten the legislature by their efforts, 
or rather by the tendency such efforts possess 
to take the people out of the hands of their 
governors; but they have not arms long enough 
to embrace the full extent of economical re- 
medies: so that a government which sleeps 
over admitted evils, neglects one, perhaps the 
most important, of its duties. To have been 
aware of this truth, and to have laboured 
honestly in seeking the information necessary 
for obeying its dictates, is no small proof that 
the present Ministers are in advance of their 
political opponents; we are inclined to add, 
that on this point, they are astep also in advanee 
of the people, who have shown not merely in- 
difference on the subject, but in some instances 
have, in their strange and most unaccountable 
ignorances of their own interest, opposed such 
steady obstacles to proposed ameliorations, as are 
truly disheartening. 

This is most especially observable in regard 
to the extirpation of that scourge of humanity, 
the small-pox. If we are not mistaken, Eng- 
land, (the country which boasts of the discovery 
of the vaccine inoculation,) stands the lowest 
in the scale of successful effort to wield that 
instrument with effect. The government of the 
country, under successive administrations, has 
indeed done much to disseminate a sound know- 
ledge of the subject ; but so far from profiting by 
the medical experience which has thus been laid 
open to the public, many have only grumbled at 
the trifling expense incurred, and all have been 
more or less guilty of listlessly suffering error 
to prevail over truth,—till thousands and tens 
of thousands have fallen victims to a malady, 
which on many points of the continent has been 
wholly exterminated. 

This mortality, a growing evil, has occasioned 
the strong measure of rendering small-pox in- 
oculation illegal. The necessity which calls for 
such an interference with individual opinion, is 
scandalous and disgraceful, inasmuch as the 
subject is within every man’s reach, and as a 
fund of information, general and particular, is not 
wanting for removing all doubts, if there were 
industry and common sense abroad, to apply it. 

In the vaccination papers which stand at the 
head of this article, , is abundant informa- 
tion for dissipating the prejudices against that 
discovery, in any man who will dare to think for 
himself, however uneducated he may be,—pro- 


vided he can read them. But, we ask our 
readers, and implore them to ask others, what 
argument can be more decisive of the unspeak- 
able blessings afforded by vaccination, than the 
acknowledged improvement of appearance of the 
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European population, and the increased dura- 
tion of human life, vouched for by the unanswer- 
able figures of the insurance company’s actuary. 
How few are now the disfigured countenances, 
the blind or bleared eyes, and other painful con- 
sequences of small-pox, when compared with 
those which formerly abounded! They are now 
at least rare, among the middle classes; though 
still far too frequent, considering how easily they 
might be altogether averted. It is not, per- 
haps, difficult to puzzle the timid and the feeble- 
minded, by the assertion of particular instances 
of imputed failure,—failure necessitated by cir- 
cumstances now well understood, and ripe for 
suppression ; but let any one of ordinary under- 
standing raise his eyes above such specialities, 
to contemplate the facts in their wider generality, 
and he may as well deny the light of the sun, as 
refuse credit to such evidence. 

We therefore earnestly beseech such as have 
doubts to read those documents, especially the 
Report on Vaccination: and we again remind 
our readers, that under a mixed government, 
like ours, nothing effectual can be done without 
sare co-operation. The government indeed 

as, to a great extent, acted vigorously on be- 
half of the people, and the fact has not been very 
gratefully acknowledged ; it yet remains for the 
waggoner to put his own shoulder to the wheel. 





A Narrative of Events connected with the First 
Abdication of the Emperor Napoleon. By 
Captain Sir Thomas Ussher, R.N., &c. 

(Second Notice.) 

We last week took leave of the Emperor just as 
he had landed at Elba. “ At four next morn- 
ing,” says Sir Thomas Ussher, “I was awoke 
with drums beating and shouts of ‘ Vive ?Em- 
pereur.’”” Napoleon was already up and abroad, 
going on foot over the fortifications, magazines, 
and storehouses. Before leaving the Undaunted, 
he had requested that an officer and two ser- 
geants might accompany him :— 

“ One of whom, O’Gorum (one of the bravest and 
best soldiers I ever met with, and whom he had 
taken a great fancy to) he selected to sleep outside 
the door of his bedchamber, on a mattress, with his 
clothes and sword on. A valet de chambre slept on 
another mattress in the same place, and if Napoleon 
lay down during the day, the sergeant remained in 
the antechamber.” 

During the day, accompanied by Sir Thomas 
Ussher, he rode into the country, and next day 
visited the iron mines. At dinner— 

“ He spoke of his intention of taking ion of 
Pianosa, a small island without inhabitants, about 
ten miles from Elba. He said, ‘Toute I’Euro 
dira, que j'ai deja fait une conquéte ;’ already 
had plans in agitation for conveying water from the 
mountains to the city. It appears always to have 
been considered by him of the first im to 
have a supply of good water for the inhabitants of 
towns, and upon this occasion, it was evidently the 
first thing that occupied his mind, having ost 
immediately requested me to go with him in the 
barge in search of water. One day, exploring for 
this purpose, he remarked the boats of the Undaunted 
in a small creek watering ; he said he was quite sure 
that good water was to be had there: I asked him 
why he thought so ; he said, depend upon it, sailors 
always know where to find the best, there are no 
better judges. We landed at the place ; he desired to 
taste the water; Jack made the rim of his hat into 
what is called a cocked hat, and filled it with water, 
Napoleon was amused at the contrivance, tasted the 
water and pronounced it excellent. The cleanliness 
of the streets he also thought of the greatest import- 
ance.” 

At Longone a lad fell on his knees before him, 
either to ask charity or merely as a mark of 





t:— 
He turned to Col. Campbell and said,‘ Ah! je 
connais bien les Italiens, c’est l'éducation des moi 
on ne voit pas cela parmi le peuple du nord. 
* * May 10th, Napoleon rode to the top of the 
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highest hill above Porto Ferraggio, from whence we 
could perceive the sea at four different points, and 
apparently not ap. English mile in a straight line in 
any direction from the spot where we stood. After 
surveying it for some time, he turned round and 
laughed,‘ Eh! mon isle est bien petite.’ ” 

In the evening the conversation turned on the 
late campaign :— 

“He described the operations against the Allies 
as always in his favour, while the numbers were in 
any sort of ae that in one affair against the 

who were infinitely the best, he had only 
seven hundred infantry en tirailleurs, with two thou- 
sand cavalry and three batallions of his guards in 
reserve, against double their numbers. The instant 
those old soldiers showed themselves the affair was 
decided. He praised General Blucher, ‘le vieux 
diable m’a toujours attaqué avec la méme vigueur; s'il 
étoit battu, un instant aprés il se montrait prét pour 
le combat.’ ” 

His views and feelings on this subject are well 
known. We are more interested in merely per- 
sonal matters :— 

“ May 26th, Napoleon had been so long expecting 
his troops and , horses, &c., that he began 
at — to show signs of impatience, and to sus- 
pect the good faith of the French government, but 
when I informed him that our transports were 
engaged for that purpose, and might shortly be 
expected at Elba, he seemed satisfied, complimented 
us on our generosity, and added, that had he known 
our ships were to bring his troops, he should not 
have had a moment's uneasiness. I dined with 
Napoleon the following day. While at table, a 
servant announced one of my officers, who wanted 
to see me ; it was an officer whom I had stationed at 
a signal post, established by me on a commanding 
height. He reported seven sail in the north-west 

uarter, standing towards the island. I had no 
doubt from this number, and the course these vessels 
were steering, that they were the long-expected 
transports. Napoleon almost instantly rose from 
table, and I accompanied him to his garden, which 
with his house occupies the highest part of the works, 
and has a commanding view of the sea towards Italy 
and the coast of France. Full of anxiety, he stopped 
at the end of every walk, and looked eagerly for the 
vessels ; we walked till it was quite dark ; he was very 
communicative, and his conversation highly interest- 
ing. It wasnownear midnight—I told him with a good 
night-glass I should be able to see them, as, from the 
breeze they had, they could not be very far from the 
island ; he brought me a very fine night-glass, made 
by Donaldson, which enabled me to see the vessels 
distinctly ; they were lying-to. He was much pleased, 
and in the highest spirits wished me good night. At 
four in the morning he was out again giving orders, 
I was awaked by the beating of drums, and cries of 
* Vive l’Empereur.’ He ordered the harbour master 
and pilots out to the transports, made arrangements 
for the comfort of his troops, and provided stables 
for one hundred horses, At about seven o'clock, 
the troops were landed, and paraded before Napoleon, 
who addressed every officer and private. They 
appeared quite delighted at again seeing their Em- 
peror. Among the officers were several Poles, 
remarkably fine young men. At eight o'clock, I 
ordered half the crew of the Undaunted to be sent on 
board the transport, and by four o’clock the whole of 
the baggage, carriages, horses, &c., were landed, and 
the transport ready for sea. During the whole of 
the operation he was on the quay, in the midst of an 
excessively hot sun. When I informed him that 
everything was landed, and that the transports had 
completed their water, and were ready for sea, he 
expressed surprise, and said, pointing to some Italian 
sailors, Those fellows would have been eight days 
doing what yours have done in as many hours, besides 
they would have broken my horses’ legs, not one of 
whom has received a scratch.” 

In the evening he walked in the garden till 
half-past eleven :— 

© It was during our conversation this night, that I 
told him it was Lung J thought in England, that 
he intended to rebuild Jerusalem, and that what 
gave rise to the fang was, his convoking the 
Sanhedrim of the Jews at Paris. He laughed and 
said, the Sanhedrim was convoked for other pur- 





pave ncit aolvieing damm who came from all parts of 
urope, but particularly from Poland, and from 


them he obtained information of the state of Poland. 
He added, that they gave him much useful informa- 
tion, that they were well informed as to the real 
state of the country on every point, and possessed all 
the information he wanted, and which he was able to 
turn to account, and found to be perfectly correct. 
Great numbers came to Paris on that occasion, 
amongst them several Jews from England.” 

The next morning Sir Thomas Ussher re- 
quested an audience to take leave :— 

“He was alone at the time—he seemed affected, 
and requested me to prolong my stay at Elba, and 
asked me if the wind was fair for Genoa. He said, 
* you are the first Englishman I have been acquainted 
with ;’ and spoke in a flattering manner of England. 
He said he felt under great obligations to Sir Ed- 
ward Pellew, and requested I would assure him of 
his gratitude, for the attentions shown him ; hoped 
when the war with America was terminated, I would 
pay him a visit. * * 

“*T requested he would allow me to present Lieut. 
Bailey, the agent of transports, who had been ap- 
pointed to embark his guards, &c, at Savona. He 
thanked Lieut. Bailey for the attention paid to his 
troops, and the care which had been taken of his 
horses, and remarked how extraordinary it was that 
no accident had happened to them (there were 
ninety-three), either in the embarkation or disem- 
barkation, and highly complimented him on his skill 
and attention, and added, that our sailors exceeded 
even the opinion which he had long since formed of 
them. During this conversation Napoleon gave a 
remarkable proof of his retentive memory, and of 
his information on subjects connected with naval 
matters. Lieut. Bailey informed him, that after the 
guards had embarked, a violent gale of wind arose, 
with a heavy sea, which at one time threatened the 
destruction of the transports, and that he considered 
Savona a dangerous anchorage. Napoleon remarked, 
that if he had gone to a small bay (I think it was 
Vado) near Savona, he might have lain there in 
perfect safety. He requested me to inform the com. 
mander-in-chief, how much he was satisfied with 
Lieut. Bailey’s kind and skilful conduct. He then 
thanked me for my attention to himself, and em- 
bracing me a la Frangaise, said, ‘ Adieu, Capitaine ! 
comptezsur moi, adieu !"—he seemed much affected.” 

We shall now take up the narrative of Colonel 
Laborde :— 

“ At Elba the Emperor lived much in the same 
way ashe did in Paris. All strangers who were pre- 
sented to him experienced a kind reception. After 
breakfast, he frequently took an airing in an open 
carriage, and almost always accompanied by General 
Bertrand. His favourite drive was about the neigh- 


bourhodd of St. Martin, a place situated on the other | P 


side of the gulf. He dined at six o’clock, and in the 
evening received company, consisting of the residents 
of the island and their ladies, foreigners, officers, &c. 
The balls were very numerously attended. Princess 
Pauline, his Majesty's sister, did the honours at those 
entertainments, at which a vast throng of elegant 
ladies were always present.” 

It has been stated that several influential 
Frenchmen visited Napoleon while at Elba, for 
the purpose of arranging proceedings for his 
return. This is denied by Colonel Laborde, 
who states that only one of any eminence, his 
former secretary, visited him during his nine 
months sojourn there. The preparations for his 
departure were made with the greatest secrecy. 
It was only on the morning of the 26th of 
February that the Colonel knew of the intended 
embarkation, and he then knew no more. 
General Druot sent for and thus briefly ad- 
dressed him :— 

“*The labourers who are employed in the gardens 
of the owners, leave off their work at three o'clock ; 
at four, the troops take their rations. You must 


then immediately pack up your arms and luggage, 
and hold yourself in readiness to embark at five 
o'clock. ch officer to take only a portmanteau.’ 
These orders at first astounded me; but, after a 


moment's pause, I ventured to ask General Druot 
where we were going, and whether I could take my 








wife with me? I cannot say, replied he, obey the 
orders I have given you. At five o'clock in the 
afternoon the troops embarked.” 

The Emperor, after taking leave of his mother 
and sister, repaired on board, and the vessel 
immediately set sail, “no one knew whither.” 

“Qn the 28th, however, Lieut. Taillade, who was 
perfectly acquainted with the navigation of the Medi- 
terranean, observing that the new commander of the 
brig was steering towards a point opposite to the 
coast of France, said aloud to the officers on deck— 
* gentlemen, we are going either to Spain or Africa,’ 
Colonel Mallet reported these words to the Emperor, 
who immediately sent for Taillade—‘*Where are 
we ?” said his Majesty, addressing that officer. 
‘Sire,’ answered Taillade, ‘ we are steering towards 
Africa."—‘I will not go there,’ said the Emperor, 
laughing, ‘ Taillade,’ pursued he, ‘I confer on you 
the rank of captain, ‘Take the command of the brig, 
and land me on the coast of France.’ Sire,’ said 
Taillade, ‘ your Majesty shall be there to-morrow at 
noon.’ * * 

“The only incident worthy of remark that oc- 
curred whilst we were at sea, was our falling in with 
the French brig Zephyr, commanded by Lieut. An. 
drieux, which frequently sailed to and fro between 
Toulon and Leghorn. On discovering the brig, the 
captain of the Inconstant intimated the circumstance 
to the Emperor, who immediately ordered that all 
the men on deck should lie flat down with their 
faces to the ground. Captain Taillade then took his 
speaking trumpet and called to Andrieux—* Whither 
are you bound, Commander ?°—‘ To Leghorn.—And 
you?—*To Genoa.’-—‘ How is the great man? 
* Very weil."—And the two brigs, after passing close 
alongside of each other, were soon far apart. The 
captain of the French brig little suspected that the 
great man was at that moment within hearing.” 

The particulars of the landing, and the 
triumphal march to Paris, are well known. We 
collect, however, from Colonel Laborde’s narra- 
tive that the result was not quite so certain as 
generally believed; an ‘“ untoward” accident 
at starting might have strangely changed the 
issue, and made another Strasburg affair of it, 
It was altogether a military movement. The 
people looked on with indifference. Before the 
vessel reached the shore Capt. Lamourette was 
despatched with thirty men and a drummer to 
reconnoitre. The Captain advanced on Antibes, 

“ And seeing the garrison manceuvre on the glacis, 
he thought he had only to show himself and take 
possession of the fortress. Thither he accordingly 
marched. The sentinel advanced to meet him with 
the question—* Who goes there >‘ The Emperor's 
guard,’ answered Capt. Lamourette. The sentinel 
resented arms and allowed the detachment to pass; 
but the officer commanding the posts, when he per- 
ceived that the troops wore the tri-coloured cockade, 
ordered the draw-bridge to be raised, and the detach- 
ment of the guard was captured. The unfortunate 
detachment was conducted to Toulon, and there im- 
prisoned in the casemates of Fort Lamalgue. The 
officers were tried by a court-martial, and would pro- 
bably have been condemned to death, had not the 
authorities commanding at Toulon received tidings 
of the Emperor’s arrival in Paris.” 

So soon as the Emperor landed, he despatched 
“Captain Cazabianca, a native of Corsica, and 
a very meritorious officer, to the Commandant 
of the fortress of Antibes, Colonel Cuneo (like- 
wise a Corsican), with directions to liberate the 
detachment that had been captured; but Colonel 
Cuneo refused to obey the order, and even detained 
Captain Cazabianca. * * The commissary Banthier 
was next despatched ; but he received warning not 
to approach the fortress. At last I was sent to the 
Commandant of Antibes ; but scarcely had I reached 
the first outposts than he called to me—‘ Go back, or 
I will fire upon you.’” 

Having made the necessary preparations, the 
Emperor and his handful of an army, altogether 
under 1,100 men, advanced by the mountain 

towards Grenoble :— 

“We marched the whole day amidst snow and 
ice. The Emperor was obliged to alight from his 
horse, and to go several miles on foot, He was 90 
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fatigued, that we found it necessary occasionally to 
support him by holding his arms, and he several 
times fell, after a march of many hours. Having 
advanced. about twenty leagues on our way to Paris, 
we arrived at a solitary country house, not far from 
the village of Cernon. There the Emperor passed 
the night, with such accommodation as the desert 
place was capable of affording. Our beds consisted 
of bundles of straw.” 


The people received them kindly, but without 
enthusiasm. Throughout this long march, says 
Colonel Laborde, “ we gained only two recruits, 
a gendarme and a foot soldier :"— 


“The Emperor, being informed that the garrison 
of Grenoble had marched out with the intention of 
preventing him from crossing the bridge of the Mure, 
made his arrangements, dividing his small force, 
scarcely 1,100 men, into three columns. The first, 
consisting of three companies of Chasseurs, the 
Polish lancers, mounted and unmounted, and eight 
or ten men ofthe marine guard, formed the advanced 

commanded by General Cambroune, assisted 

by the intrepid Colonel Mallet. The second column, 
commanded by Captain Loubers of the grenadiers, 
consisted of three companies of grenadiers, the 
artillery company, and about thirty officers without 
men, headed by the Corsican Major Pacconi; the 
Emperor, the whole of the staff, and the caisse, 
drawn by two mules, accompanied the second column. 
The third column, consisting of the Corsican batta- 
lion, commanded by the Chef de Battalion Guaso, 
formed the rear guard. As we approached the Mure, 
General Cambroune ordered me, accompanied by 
sixty Chasseurs, commanded by Lieut. Jeanmaire, 
and a few Polish lancers, to form the head, and to 
dispose our first column in such a position that I 
might seem to be followed by 1,200 men, though I 
had with me scarcely three hundred. It appeared 
that we were expected, for I found the whole muni- 
cipal body assembled at the Mairie. In a few 
moments General Cambroune came up with the first 
column, Perceiving an enemy's post, stationed in 
some houses on the road leading to Grenoble, the 
General posted a party of our troops, commanded by 
an officer, within pistol shot of them. He despatched 
Captain Raoul of the artillery, accompanied by the 
quarter master of the Mamelukes, to the officer com- 
manding the post of the 5th regiment, to request that 
he would treat with us; but he could not be pre- 
vailed on to do so, The General went to him him- 
self; but he received for answer that all negotiation 
was forbidden. General Cambroune immediately 
stationed his column on the place in front of the 
Mairie, and adopted the requisite measures for 
guarding against a surprise. ‘These operations being 
completed, we proceeded to an inn, opposite to the 
Mairie, where I had ordered dinner for twelve. No 
sooner had we sat down to table, than a peasant, who 
had been directed by G 1 Camb to watch 
the enemy's troops, informed us that the column was 
inning to move, apparently with the intention of 
retiring behind the Mure, blowing up the bridge 
over which we had passed, and thereby cutting us 
off from all communication witlrthe Emperor. We 
immediately stationed ourselves on the bridge, of 
which we retained military possession throughout 
the night, whilst the enemy's force retired on 
Grenoble, three 1 es distant. General Cambroune 
sent to inform the Emperor of what was going on, 
and about nine o'clock on the following morning, 
his Majesty arrived at the point of which we were 
in possession, placed himself at the head of the troops 
and directed 1 Cambroune where to march. 
The brave Colonel Mallet took the command of the 
companies of Chasseurs, forming the head of the 
column, and the Polish lancers, commanded by the 
gallant Colonel Germanoski, covered the right side 
of the march. The officers, without commands, 
headed by Major Pacconi, covered our left, and we 
marched straight towards the battalion of the 5th 
regiment of the line. The Voltigeur company was 
stationed at the furthest extremity of the village. The 
Emperor commanded Colonel Mallet to advance 
with the musquet on the left arm and the bayonet 
inverted, the point being in the mouth of the barrel. 
The Colonel chnenved that to adopt such a step in 
the face of a force whose intentions were unknown, 
end whose first impulse might be hostile, was hazard- 








ous. The Emperor replied hastily—‘ Mallet, do as 
I order..—On arriving within pistol shot of the regi- 
ment, the Emperor exclaimed in a loud and firm tone 
of voice—* Soldiers, behold your Emperor, which of 
you will fire on him !"A young officer, aide-de-camp 
to G 1 Marchand, commandant of Grenoble, 
and who had been instructed by his general to oppose 
our advance, gave the word of command—‘ Fire.’ 
He was answered by a unanimous shout of ‘ Vive 
l‘Empereur.’-—No sooner had we made friends with 
the 5th regiment, than Dumoulin appeared wearing 
in his hat the tri-coloured cockade. He advanced 
to the Emperor, and alighting from his horse, he 
eagerly exclaimed—‘Sire, I come to offer you 

00,000 men and my arm, and to assure you of the 
fidelity of your good people of Grenoble.’ ” 

Up to this moment nothing had occurred 
which gave the least intimation of the triumph- 
ant future; that future, however, is now matter 
of history—on the 20th of March Napoleon 
entered Paris. 











Tippoo Sultaun, a Tale of the Mysore War. By 
Captain Meadows Taylor. 3 vols. Bentley. 
Captain Taylor has blended together, not very 
artistically, an English and an Indian story ; in 
the latter he has combined an historical romance 
with a tale of manners, and for this purpose has 
wisely chosen the period when Tippoo’s reign 
shed the last gleam of glory on the Moham- 
medan power in India. The writer of an histori- 
cal romance is tacitly pledged to maintain truth 
of character, his range of fiction being limited to 
incident; and we consider this obligation to be 
greatly strengthened, when the personage is so 
little known that the mass of readers is as likely 
to form an estimate of him from the pages of the 
novelist as from those of the historian; and still 
more so when national hostility has long made 
him the object of prejudice and misrepresenta- 
tion. Tippoo Sultaun, though not pourtrayed 
by Captain Taylor as the monster, with whom 
it was the fashion some fifty years ago to terrify 
old women and children, is yet drawn with 
darker shades than reality will justify, in order 
that his overthrow, an act of questionable policy, 
may appear a measure of substantial justice. 
Indian history and politics, however, have so 
little interest for the British public, that we shall 
confine our attention to our author’s pictures of 
Mohammedan manners, the most successful 
portions of the work, and the most likely to 

interest general readers. 

Rhyman Khan, an officer of rank in the 
service of Tippoo, has married a third wife 
during his embassy to Hyderabad, and on his 
return home is overtaken by one of the Toofans, 
or hurricanes, so common in the Carnatic; and 
while crossing a river, usually shallow, but now 
swollen by the rains, his young wife is swept 
away by the torrent; and the gentle Ameena 
must have perished, but for a youth, Kasim Ali, 
the hereditary patel or magistrate of the village, 
who braves every danger, and brings her to 
his mother’s house in safety. The Indian por- 
tion of the romance is founded on the loves of 
the lady and her deliverer ; and as the moon, in 
all ages and countries, has been the great 
nurturer of the softer passions, so Kasim’s affec- 
tion first assumes definite form under the in- 
fluence of its beams. The picture which the 
author draws of an oriental moonlight is a good 
example of his painting in words :— 

“Tt was now midnight, and the storm had 
away. In the bright heavens, studded with stars, 
through which the glorious moon glided, almost ob- 
literating them by her lustre, there existed no sign 
of the tempest by which it had so lately been over- 
cast. The violent wind had completely lulled, if 
indeed we except the gentlest breath, which was 
hardly enough to stir lazily here and there the leaves 
of an enormous Peepul-tree that occupied an o 
space in front of the Patél’s house, and which else 





appeared sleeping in the soft light ; while on every 





wet leaf the rays of the moon rested, causing them 
to glisten like silver against the sky. The tree cast 
a still shadow beyond, partly underneath which the 
servants of the Khan and the bearers of the 

keen all lay confusedly,—so many inanimate forms, 
wrapped in their white sheets, and reposing upon 
such straw or other material as they had been able to 
collect, to protect them from the damp ground. In 
the broad light the camels of the Khan were sitting 
in a circle around a heap of fodder, into which e 
now and then they thrust their noses, selecting 
morsels as they chose from the heap ; while the tiny 
bell which hung around the neck of each tinkled 
gently, scarcely disturbing the stillness which reigned 
around. Beyond, the moonlight rested upon the 
white dome and minarets of the small village mosque, 
which appeared above the roofs of the houses; and 
the Hindoo temple also caught a share of her beams, 
revealing its curious pyramidical form at some dis- 
tance, among a small grove of acacia trees. Far away 
in the east, the cloud which had passed over still 
showed itself,—its top glistening brightly against the 
deep blue of the sky: while from it issued frequent 
flickerings of lightning, which played about it for an 
instant and disappeared ; and a low and very distant 
muttering of thunder succeeded, showing that the 
tempest was still proceeding on its threatening yet 
fertilizing course. The cloud and the distance all 
seemed in one, for the light of the moon did not 
appear to illuminate much beyond Kasim’s imme- 
diate vicinity.” 

Grateful for the rescue of his wife, the Khan 
becomes the patron of Kasim Ali, and they pro- 
ceed together towards Seringapatam; but on 
their road are exposed to a night attack of the 
Mahrattas, who are first discovered plundering 
a neighbouring village :— 

“ The now blazing village was upon a gentle slope, 
hardly «a mile from them; the light caused the 
gloom of night to appear absolute darkness. In the 
midst of this there was one glowing spot, upon which 
every eye rested in intense anxiety. Around the ill- 
fated village was an open space, upon which bright 
ground were the dark figuresof the Mahratta horsemen 
in constant motion ; while the black forms of persons 
on foot—evidently the miserable inhabitants, in vain 
striving to escape,—became, as they severally A 
peared, objects of fearful interest. Now many would 
rush from among the houses, pursued by the horse- 
men; several would disappear in the gloom, and 
they supposed had escaped: whilst others but too 
plainly fell, either by the spear-thrusts or under the 
sword-cuts of the horsemen. They could even see 
the flash of the sword when the weapon descended ; 
and sometimes a faint shriek, which was heard at an 
interval of time after a thrust or blow had been seen, 
plainly proved that it had been successful.” 

It is needless to say that the repulse of the 
Mahrattas was mainly owing to the valour of 
Kasim, that his courage added fresh strength to 
Ameena’s love, and that both were conscious of 
mutual passion before, they reached the end of 
the journey. From such matters of course, we 
turn to the Khan’s interview with his first two 
wives, after they had been informed that he was 
bringing home a third partner of his affections: 

“The two ladies who had expected his arrival, 
and who had employed a person abroad to inform 
them of it, were sitting on a musnud smoking at one 
end of the room, with their backs. to the door. As 
he entered, the gurgling of their hookas became 
doubly loud; a few slave girls were standing about 
the apartment, who made low salaams as he approach- 
ed them; but the ladies neither rose nor took the 
slightest notice of him. The Khan was surprised at 
seeing them together, as when he had left them th 
were bitter enemies, and he stopped suddenly in his 
approach. It was evident at once to him that they 
had heard of his marriage, and made common cause 
against him: he was justly en at this, and at 
the want of respect, nay insult, with which they now 
received him.—* Kummoo-bee ! Hoormut-bee !’ he 
cried, ‘women! do ye notsee me? Where is your 
respect? How dare ye to sit as ] approach? Am 
I man, or am I less than a dog, that ye take no 
more notice of me than if I were a stone ? . 
ye ill-conditioned !°‘ Ill-conditioned !’ cried Kum- 
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moo-bee, who, though the youngest wife, was the 
worse-tempered, and who led the reply— ill-con- 
ditioned ! Alla, Alla! a man who has no shame—a 
man who is perjured—a man who is less than a man 
—a poor pitiful, unblest coward! Yes,’ she ex- 
claimed, her voice rising with her passion, as she pro- 
ceeded, ‘a namurd ! a fellow who has not the spirit 
of a flea, to dare to come into the presence of 
women who, Inshalla! are daughters of men of 
family !—to dare to approach us, and tell us that he 
has come, and brought with him a vile woman—an 
unchaste—’ —¥‘ Hold!’ cried the Khan, roused to 
fury as the words fell on his ear, advancing and 
seizing a slipper which was on the ground ; ‘ dare to 
say that again, and I will beat thee !’—‘ Yes, beat 
us, beat us!’ cried both breathlessly at once; ‘ beat 
us, and our cup of shame will be full. Beat us, and 
you will do a valiant deed, and one that your new 
mistress will approve of,’ cried Hoormut.—* Alla, 
Alla! an old man, one with white hairs, to bring a 
new mistress to his wives’ house! Shame, shame!’ 
vociferated Kummoo.—‘I tell thee, women, she is 
my wife!’ roared the Khan. ‘ Ye will receive her 
as such this evening; and cool your tempers in the 
meanwhile, or by Alla and the apostle I swear that 
I will send ye both to your relations, and they may 
keep ye or not, as they please, for I will not ; so be- 
think ye what ye do; this is my house, and Inshalla! 
I will be its master :’ and so saying, and not waiting 
to hear any reply, he left the apartment.” 

Awed into submission, the ladies consent to 
receive Ameena, but secretly resolve to assail 
her by ic or by poison. While they are 
slowly plotting, the Khan introduces Kasim Ali 
to Tippoo, whose palace is described with great 
minuteness. On one set of its ornaments Capt. 
Taylor, following some far inferior writers, 
dwells at considerable length, as if they were 
unparalleled examples of bigotry and barbarism : 

“Here were represented a row of white-faced 
Feringhees, their hands tied behind them, and with 
their faces half blackened ; while others were seated 
on asses, with their faces to the tail. Again there 
were some being torn to pieces by tigers, while men 
of the true faith looked on and applauded; others 
were under the feet or chained to the legs of elephants, 
one to each leg, while the beast was depicted at his 
utmost speed, his trunk raised into the air, and the 
Mahout evading him with a huge ankoos. Again 
another row were undergoing the rite of Mahomed- 
anism at the hands of the Kazee ; others were suffer- 
ing torture ; several ap d drawn up in a line, 
whose heads were all falling to the ground under 
one vi blow of the executioner—a man of the 
true faith, with a huge beard and mustachios curling 
up to his eyes, while streams of gore, very red and 
much higher and thicker than the sufferers them- 
selves, gushed from the bodies. Here again were a 
group of ten or twelve seated round a table, each 
with a fierce regimental cocked-hat upon his head, 
ony red and drunken face, and his right hand up- 

ised grasping a liuge glass filled with red wine; 
while others, overcome by inebriation, were sprawling 
under the table and wallowing among the swine and 
dogs which lay at the feet of those who were yet able 
to preserve their equilibrium.” 

Absurd and disgraceful as such representa- 
tions were, the right of Englishmen to condemn 
them must be suspended until the popular cari- 
catures of Frenchmen during the fate war are 
forgotten, The”Mysore artists did not display 
one whit more of bad taste and temper than 
Gilray’s pictures of the Life of Napoleon. 

The personal appearance of Tippoo himself is 
depicted with great minuteness; in many points 
it will remind some of our readers of his son, 
who was recently a visitor in London, and was 
said to bear a striking resemblance to his un- 
happy father. To this description is appended 
some very exaggerated and apocryphal anecdotes 
of Tippoo’s barbarity to his English prisoners ; 
and his cruelty is said to have disgusted his 
new recruit, who in consequence continues 
attached to the Khan, and in dangerous proxi- 
mity with Ameena. Her love for Kasim did 
not render the lady unfaithful to her husband, 











whom she accompanied when he joined Tippoo 


in the expedition against Travancore. On his 
route, the Sultan frequently enjoyed his favourite 
amusement of hunting, and our author pourtrays 
one of these sporting scenes with great spirit. 
We quote the most characteristic portion, de- 
scribing the oriental mode of starting the game : 

“It was a heart-stirring and magnificent sight to 
see the advance of that mighty hunting-party into 
the glen. Scarcely a quarter of a mile across, the 
numerous elephants and horsemen were so closed 
together that it was impossible for anything to escape 
the line which now slowly but steadily advanced. 
The distance from the mouth to the waterfall was 
not more than three quarters of a mile, and nearly 
straight, so that the greater part of the intervening 
distance could be seen distinctly—in some places 
presenting a thick and impenetrable jungle, in others 
open, as we have before stated. Along the most 
abrupt sides, and in advance of the royal party, men 
were stationed, who, as the line advanced, discharged 
rockets, which whizzing into the air descended at a 
short distance among the trees and brushwood, and 
urged on the game to the end, where it was met by 
other discharges. Hundreds of men bore large flat 
drums, which they beat incessantly with sticks ; and 
from time to time the broken and monotonous sound 
of the kettle-drums which accompanied Tippoo, and 
showed where he was, mingled with the din of 
shouts, screams, halloos, the shrill blasts of the 
collery horn, the shriller trumpetings of the elephants, 
and the neighings of the wild and frightened horses. 
All these noises collectively reverberated through the 
narrow glen, and from the echoes there arose one vast 
chaos of stunning sound, the effect of which was 
assisted by the clear air, while it produced the 
wildest excitement among the hunters. At first no 
game was seen, except the wild hog of the country, 
which in hundreds arose from their resting-places, 
ran hither and thither confusedly among the crowd,— 
sometimes upsetting and seriously wounding a man or 
two; or a timid deer occasionally, unable to escape up 
the sides and terrified by the din, tried to break the 
line and perished in the attempt. Innumerable pea- 
fowl arose, and with loud screaming flew onwards, or 
alighted upon the sides of the glen and thus escaped; 
and birds of every plumage darted from tree to tree ; 
large flocks of parroquets flew screaming into the air, 
and after wheeling rapidly once or twice alighted 
further on, or rising high took at once a flight over 
the shoulder of the glen ahd disappeared.” 

The perilous combats with bears, tigers, and 
wild elephants are described with similar spirit ; 
in all these encounters the valour of Kasim Ali 
is conspicuous, and he is received into the 
Sultan’s favour, and intrusted with high com- 
mand. The calamitous attack on the lines of 
Travancore, which was the crisis of Tippoo's 
fortunes, is next described at great length; we 
need, however, only mention that Kasim is re- 
presented to have saved Tippoo’s life in the 
rout, but to have received a wound which 
brought him to the verge of the grave. He is 
rescued from death by the Khan, and brought 
to his house, a circumstance which increases 
Ameena’s passion, while at the same time she is 
exposed to alarming dangers from the intrigues 
of her co-mates in the harem. They procure 
the services of a famous witch, and seek her den 
to obtain the charm which shall wither their 
rival’s beauty. The Moslem witch is not a less 
formidable person than the Hindoo enchantress 
in our best Indian romance, ‘ Pandurang Hari.’ 
Ameena discovers this charm laid before the 
door of her chamber, and the influence of super- 
stition renders it effectual; she pines and 
withers away, until at length the Khan turns 
from her faded beauty, and devotes himself 
to one of his former wives. She now seeks to 
escape from the harem in which she was no 
longer a mistress ; Kasim offers her a shelter in 
the. house of his mother; the arrangements for 
her flight are complete, when the lovers are be- 
trayed, and the Khan bursting in upon them 
strikes down Ameena with a blow of his sword, 
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which is believed to be mortal. Just at this 
time Seringapatam is besieged by Lord Corn- 
wallis, and the Khan is killed in asally. By the 
treaty that ensues, Kasim’s village is transferred 
to the territories of the Nizam, and this fur- 
nishes him an honourable pretext for leavi 
the service of Tippoo, with which he had been 
long disgusted. An attempt of his ungrateful 
master to assassinate him changes his former 
fidelity into hate, and he joinsthe English under 
Lord Harris, in the campaign which put an end 
to the kingdom of Mysore. The events of 
that brief but memorable war are graphically 
described. 

In the conclusion of his work, Captain Taylor 
is more just to the character of Tippoo than he 
had been previously ; the words he puts into the 
mouth of Kasim Ali might serve for the Sul- 
taun’s epitaph :— 

*“* You appear to cling to his memory with fond- 
ness,’ said Dalton, in reply to a burst of praise which 
Kasim had uttered ; ‘ yet he used you ill, and would 
have killed you.—‘I do,’ he replied; ‘he was a 
— man—such an one as Hind will never see again, 

e had great ambition, wonderful ability, perse. 
verance, and the art of leading men’s hearts more 
than they were aware of, or cared to acknowledge ; 
he had patient application, and nothing was done 
without his sanction, even to the meanest affairs, and 
the business of his dominions was vast. You will 
allow he was brave, and died like a soldier. He was 
kind and considerate to his servants, and a steady 
friend to those he loved. Mashalla! he was a great 
man.’” 

The catastrophe of the tale need scarcely be 
told—the pairs of lovers, English and Indian, 
meet, are married, and happy. 

From the specimens we have given, our 
readers will, we think, form a favourable esti- 
mate of Captain Taylor’s success in delineating 
Indian scenery and Mohammedan manners as 
they appear in Hindoostan. 





The Mountains and Lakes of Switzerland ; with 
Descriptive Sketches of other Parts of the 
Continent. By Mrs. Bray. 3 vols. Long- 
man & Co. 

Wueruer the public will find this book as 
diverting as we have done, is questionable. A 
stranger compound of observation, antiquarian- 
ism, and personal twaddle, has been rarely 
ventured. Mrs. Bray is on the very best terms 
with herself, Mr. Bray, and “‘my nephew,” and 
she bestows her and their whole tediousness on 
the public. She writes down everything: how 
the Miss Kempes “ hugged and kissed her” ere 
her departure, and “how the cat sneezed 
thrice’ — how sick Mr. Bray was, long ere 
coming in sight of the Ostend lights, “‘ three bril- 
liant stars, encircled by a radii”(!)—what Mr, 
Bray thought of Catholic masses and culinar: 
messes, and how he was “much amused wit 
a nun's pudding”—how he admired with her 
“the fine dark bugle eyes” of the children at 
Sallenches and Chamouny, and with her was 
disgusted by the gluttony “of the she-wolf in 
black and her three cubs’’ (in honest English, 
the lady and her daughters) who eat up all 
the partridges at Ghent—how she made her 
nephew a present of a stick, and how he gave 
her a crystal seal—all these things, we say, are 
printed and published with an affectation of 
naiveté, which is astonishing and unique. 

But, in spite of some folly, some absurd egotism, 
and some comical English, this thousandth tour 
in Switzerland contains a few pleasant sketches 
and amusing pages. Nothing was too minute 
to be noticed; from the orange lilies tied up in 
the full bob tails of the horses at Ramilies, to 
the flying buttresses at the cathedral at Metz, 
Nor does Mrs. Bray run on the railroad of 
common enthusiasm. Whereas all the world 
has chosen to deify Strasburg Minster, Mr. Bray 
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and she much prefer Salisbury Cathedral, and 
far more the cathedral of Freyburg, of which 
she gives a minute and interesting account. To 
its mute effigies, and saints, and altars, however, 
we shal! prefer a living curiosity, whom she en- 
countered at the Zahringer Hof, and who, we 
hope, remains there even unto this day, for the 
guidance and delight of travellers :— 


“This was a German waiter or commissionaire of 
the hotel. He was a little man, about thirty years 
old, well dressed, had shrewd features, a dark com- 

lexion, a small sharp voice, and a halt in his gait. 
9 latter was no disparagement to him ; and as we 
soon found he was a votary of Apollo, he might, pos- 
sibly, be indebted for the lameness of his leg to that 
of his i Be this as it may, judge of our 
astonishment, I had almost said dismay, when the 
little man with the dark face and small voice ad- 
dressed us with a volubility of tongue that I could 
compare to nothing but the flow of steam as I had 
seen it pour itself forth, with such uncontrollable 
fury, from the engine, on board the boat to Ostend, 
—making his introduction of himself known to us in 
the English, which, strange as that English might be, 
was nevertheless delivered with an inconceivable 
fluency. He announced himself as German by birth, 
but the most ardent admirer of the English and their 

to the acquirement of which he had devoted 
some years of his life; having at length become, by 
his own choice and free will, the guide to all the 
English who might chance to visit Friburg. To sum 
up all, as the very climax of his nature, he was a 
man of sentiment, of poetry, a lover of the liberal 
arts; in short, he had, like Fabricius in ‘ Gil Blas,’ 
become an author, having thrown his whole soul into 
matters of the bel-esprit; and could compose both in 
prose and verse in the English language with an ease 
not at all inferior to his speech. * * He seemed to 
us to be labouring under an Anglo-mania—a very 
midsummer madness in whatever referred to our 
country or people; for though his office, style, and 
title was that of guide at the Zihringer, to no other 
people than the English would: he do the honour of 
exercising any part of his vocation. To such a height 
had he carried this frenzy, that when the Grand 
Duke of Baden had come to Friburg, and was de- 
sirous of being shown about the place, the guide could 
not be found; he had purposely concealed himself, 
because he would not be called upon to conduct a 
German, though he was a prince, to see the curiosities 
of his own town and minster! Such was the rapi- 
dity of this man’s discourse, that nothing checked it 
—nothing caused a pause,—not even the necessity 
of breathing; for he seemed to have acquired the 
art of speaking with that continuation which requires 
neither pause, nor full stops, nor subject; words 
being all-sufficient, and one rambling thought rush- 
ing in after another without the slightest direction of 
the Judgment, as to connexion or arrangement, or 
any of those impertinences that trammel a genius of 
an order less original in discourse. I confess I was 
quite overpowered with astonishment, and could only 
look and smile in wonder at such a curious and ec- 
centric character ; entertaining no small respect for 
the perseverance and the talent which had enabled 
a man, in his sphere of life, to instruct himself, ac- 
quire such a knowledge of our language, and to do 
what was yet more difficult—to compose in it both 
prose and verse. There was also, notwithstanding 
all that was comic and ludicrous in his address, some- 
thing of generosity in what he called the sentiments 
@&f his character, that made you respect the right 
feeling of the man, though ~ could not help laugh- 
he gave it expression. 
He would have been a rich subject for Mathews, had 
he been disposed to give a picture of German senti- 
mentality in an English dress. Scarcely had we ob- 
tained a breathing space in the discourse, scarcely 
had we recovered from the first feeling of wonder 
into which we had been surprised, when our man of 
letters, like one of those poets of whom we have 
Pope's well-known assurance, that— 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land— . 
ve us new cause for admiration by reciting, off- 
& considerable portion of his poem, called 
* The Storm;’ pulling out of his pocket, as he did so, 
a couple of Af ger age being printed copies of the 
same, one of which he to my nephew and 














the other to myself. Only fancy the scene that fol- 
lowed—fancy our Friburg poet, with an erect mien, 
an unmoved gravity, his eyes lit up with the anima- 
tion of his subject, standing directly facing us (so 
that we were compelled to undergo the agony of sup- 
pressed laughter, that was ready, at every instant, to 
burst out), reciting, with that wondrous volubility I 
have already described, his poem of ‘The Storm.’ 
* * But I will not enter into the mysteries of the 
poem ; I will only give you, from my copy of it, an 
extract from the opening scene :— 

World's sti scenes, the unmeasured fields on high, 

Rolling their diversified struggles by, 

Say, Muse, high throned! the howling storms impart, 
+ All-wise, thou knowest the secrets of the heart. 

Thy superior worth, not of mortal kind, 

Glides from thy heart, and all-considering mind. 

Deep skill’d in past, present, and future fates, 

At every time hurtful wiles antedates ; 

Then with benign vote to the last unfold 

Wild tempests, strong assaults, and attempts bold ; 

The storm's furious contests, involving all, 

Contriving lofty forest-mountain’s fall, 

Their convulsions in tempestuous array, 

And Schwarzwald scenes by this canto convey. 
The poem concludes with a compliment to England, 
in which the fair dames of the island are not for- 
gotten. * * It will also convey to you some informa- 
tion respecting his sentiments and opinions on a sub- 
ject of no small importance to most men—the choice 
of a profession. He thus declared the feelings which 
had decided him in regard to his own. As well as I 
can recollect, these were his words :—‘ Mild ideas of 
satisfaction I consider to be inconsistent with arbi- 
trary basenesses and iniquity that hurt other good- 
natured men’s better feelings, as I say in my sum- 
mary treatise of the minster and steeple of Friburg 
in Baden—(the lady has got my treatise). We may 
advance in moral policies from cruel rivalships and 
discordant jealousies to a conduct of decency in con- 
cordance with ingenious amativeness and the love of 
man; and avoid prodigal dilapidations of the social 
orders, by not interfering with systematic good, in 
other men’s getting their bread by the different ways 
in which they advance, by the means of persuasive 
industry, to do the rights of all mysterious trades 
and occupations in the businesses in which they set 
up. I never could conciliate it to my own sensations 
of the simplicity of our forefathers’ hospitality and 
exemplary virtues, having attained the zenith of 
perfection, as they did, in the super-abundance of 
constructions of Gothic architecture in the minster 
and steeple of Friburg in Baden, to give degenerat- 
ing wounds, and to awake cruel frauds, in taking up 
any path of life where others, shunning the pathless 
wildernesses of vices and follies (as I have said in 
my treatise, in the last page)—I never could do 
these selfish brutalities. And so, anxious to promote 
ingenious happiness, and parsimoniously leading an 
ever kind life for the love of man, I thought that to 
learn English,’ &c. * * Fancy this, and many similar 
speeches, delivered without the slightest pause for 
breath, and as rapidly as one word could follow an- 
other, and you may have some faint idea of the elo- 
quence and the amusement afforded us by our incom- 
parable poet of Friburg.” 

To this favourable specimen of Mrs. Bray's 
power as a character-painter, we shall add one 
more extract—an anecdote of Fuseli, recalled at 
Zurich :— 

“ The following anecdote respecting Fuseli’s ex- 
travagance as a painter, was related to me by poor 
Charles Stothard:—He called one day on Fuseli, 
and found him very busy. A canvas so large as to 
fill one side of his painting room was before him— 
the work far advanced. In one of the lower corners 
might be seen a bit of the end of a boat. At the 
top of the picture, in the opposite corner, a bit of the 
top of a rock, darkness and water between. Stretched 
right across the whole canvas, one peaked toe just 
touching the boat, the uplifted arm, on the other 
side, just touching the rock above, was seen the flying 
figure of a man of proportions as colossal as the 
canvas, all the muscles of his form marked as strongly 
as if they had been bared by the dissecting knife ; 
his eyes flaring, his mouth open, his hair standing on 
end. * Mr. Fuseli,’ said Charles Stothard, *‘ what 
have we here ?°—‘ Dat is Villiam Tell, jompping out 
of de boate,’ exclaimed Fuseli, in a stentorian voice, 
flourishing in one hand the pallet, and in the other 
the pencil, ‘Bless me, Mr. Fuseli, where will he 
alight when landed ?’” 
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We need not go further, since few passages 
as manageable as the above present themselves. 
Mrs. Bray ey congratulate herself on havi 
produced a book on a hackneyed subject as indi- 
vidual, after its kind, as ‘The Storm’ of her 
friend, the Freyburg poet. 
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An Investigation of the Laws of Case in Language, 

., by W. Barnes.—The size of this unpretending 
little pamphlet bears no proportion to the importance 
of the matter, or the ability displayed in the investi- 
gation. When Horne Tooke was a schoolboy, he was 
asked the reason of a certain grammatical government, 
and, persisting in a profession of ignorance, was pun- 
ished for his supposed contumacy. After the secular 
had done its worst, the master quoted the rule. “I 
know that well enough,” replied the acute lad (the 
father of the man), “but you asked me the reason.” 
The purport of Mr. Barnes's inquiry is to discover 
this reason, and a very puzzling question it is to an- 
swer. The most successful efforts hitherto made in 
explanation of the subject have been directed through 
etymology, by which, a precise meaning being discov- 
ered for the governing preposition, that meaning has 
been thought to involve an apparent reason for the 
case. Independently of the uncertainty of etymology, 
such acourse is inapplicable to those instancesin which 
no preposition appears, and the government seems to 
depend upon some hidden property of the governing 
verb. Mr. Barnes, therefore, proceeds ond this 
point, and searches for the government in the nature 
of the things themselves expressed by language; and 
we recommend his little volume to all philosophical 
scholars as eminently suggestive, if not uniformly ac- 
curate, or as mastering completely a difficult subject. 

Who shall be Heir? by Miss Ellen Pickering. 3 
vols.—As Miss Ellen Pickering has betaken herself 
to that thoughtless rapidity of composition, which 
has destroyed the chances of more than one sister 
novelist to rank with the Edgeworths and Austens, 
a new work from her pen, claims only a brief men- 
tion: we regret this, because there is talent in all 
her books. The present proclaims its story in its 
title. We have a rich old gentlewoman, who gathers 
her cousins together, with the purpose of selecting 
from amongst them some one to inherit her noble 
possessions ; and who, though very nearly beguiled 
into a wrong choice, by the arts of a plausible and 
lively Iago,—at last judges rightly and bequeaths 
Denham Park to the child of her earliest friend; 
from whom she had for a long period been estranged. 
The idea is sufficiently old, but it still offers a field 
for contrasted character and long-drawn suspense, 
without any necessity for its adopter to recur to 
exaggerations of character or to the violent incidents 
of romance. This Miss Pickering has done—Edred 
Cottre!, the schemer, becomes the remorseless villain 
of a Surrey melo-drama, and Mrs. Denham’s story is 
closed by scenes, which though possible, are not pro- 
bable in modern society. The heroine, ind 
Trevor, is a sweet creature, though a trifle too saucy— 
a common fault with young ladies intended to be 
sprightly in novels :—and the workings of her sisterly 
affection for her showy good-for-little brother, chain 
us to her interests far more forcibly, than all the 
displays of spirit made by her in the exuberance of 
her youth and independence. The rest of the group 
of cousins, Rupert Wyvill the hero included, come 
one and all out of the novelist’s oldest pattern book, 
and Mrs. Denham is impossibly stony and frigid, for 
one who at last was to melt and to show that she 
had felt warmly, as well as judged rightly. 

Narrative of a Three Months’ March in India: and a 
Residence in the Dooab, by the Wife of an Officer in 
the 10th Foot-——Had the New Year been less liberal 
of new books, this simple but sensible journal might 
have given us occasion to tell the “outward-bound” 
a of England, more especially those be- 
onging to the military service, how they are likely 
to as regards the small occurrences of life, on 
arriving at what was once the heaven of “ virgins 
withering on the stalk,” though opinions are greatly 
changed, and Indian magnificence and Indian inex- 
haustibility are now numbered among fal- 
lacies. e gorgeous veil of mystery which ung over 
the East has been torn aside, and the most familiar 








in-comings and out-goings of daily life laid open 
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and officers’ wives are as minutely instructive about 
how families are to live, how to eat, and how to 
svoneet, they had the true Rundell or Glasse blood 
in their veins, and as if there was neither Pagodah, 
nor Suttee, nor Thug, to be found in the country ! 
Not that our authoress has “a stagnant housekeeping 
intellect,” and nothing better—she, too, can sketch 
what is picturesque and strange, with feminine ease 
of hand and quickness of eye ; but the individuality 
of her book lies in her personal experiences of house- 
building, servant-hiring, and travelling up the coun- 
try; and this makes it welcome after the high- 
sounding romances, and elaborate historical sketches 
of the East, with which we have been visited of late 
years. Her style, without being loose, is easy, pleasant, 
and unpretending. 

The Drama of a Life, by John Edmund Reade. 
—We would suggest ‘ New Readings of old Authors’ 
as a title for a collected edition of Mr. Reade's 
works; like the insect, if such there be, which derives 
its colour from what it feeds on, and can sometimes 
searcely be distinguished from the plant itself, so 
Mr. Reade has intellectually fed on Lord Byron till 
he has become identified with him, in all but his 
power and originality. His first production, ‘ Italy,’ 
was, as we took the liberty of telling him, though in 
terms of extenuation which subsequent and more 
bare-faced plagiarisms have proved were not deserv- 
ed, a pointless parody on ‘Childe Harold ;’ after this 
came the ‘ Deluge,’ a more astounding literary larceny 
from the ‘ Heaven and Earth’ of the same author ; 
and now we have his lordship’s ‘ Manfred,’ awkwardly 
disguised like a gipsy changeling, and rechristened 
*The Drama of a Life.’ Mr. Reade informs us in 
his preface that he has felt “that memory may record 
hereafter the many offerings which he has laid un- 
obtrusively before the public eye.” All we can add 
is, that if she does not, she ought, for they are every 
one her own undoubted children. 

Faith ; a Poem in two parts.—The poet’s ambition 
has led him to make choiee of a subject beyond his 

wers: when he feels disposed to eschew the “ great 

orse,” and ride on an animal of less pretension, we 
shall be happy to let him join our cavalcade. Till 
then, may we “ be better strangers.” 

The Island Spectres: a Poem, written in imitation 
of Monk Lewis's Tales.—A wretched copy of a worth- 
less original. 

(Apvertisement.]—No. IV. of the GARDENER’S 


CHRONICLE, edited by Dr: Lindley, appears to-day. It 
may be ordered of all Newsmen. 








List of New Books.—Abdiel’s Essays on the Advent and 
Kingdom of Christ, 3rd edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Dawson’s 
Greek-English Lexicon to the New Testament, by W. C. 
Taylor, new edit. 8vo. 9s. bds.—Perrin’s Fables, new edit. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. sheep.—The Life and Times of Dick Whitting- 
ton, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Lives of the Queens of England, by Agnes 
Strickland, new edit. Vol. L post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl—The Young 
Naturalist’s Rambles through many Lands, square 16mo. 
3s. 6d. cl.—The Lilliputian Picturesque Annual, 6 illustra- 
tions, ls. silk.—Captain Gardiner’s Visit to the Indians of 
Chili, post 8vo. 6s. c_—Burn’s Book of Anecdotes, fc. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. cl—Washington, by M. Guizot, translated by P. 
Parnell, Esq. roy. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cL—The Test of Truth, by 

. J. » 6th edit. fe. 3s. c.—Memoir of the Rev. 

C. T. E. Rhenius, by his Son, 8vo. 10s. cl.— Roberts's Over- 
land Journey through France and Egypt to Lene f — 
8vo. 10s. 6d. clL— ual of Chemistry, by R. D. Hoblyn, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—The East India Year-Book for 1841, 12mo. 
5s. cl—Eastern Manners, ‘‘ Epistles,” by the Rev. R. Jamie- 
son, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—James's Bellum Papale, by the Rev. J. 
E. Cox, fe. 4s. 6d. cl.—The Rev. T. K. Arnold’s Practical 
jon to Greek Accidence, 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Child’s 
wing-Book, new edit. oblong, 7s. 6d. cl.— 
Companion for 1841, 1s. cl.—The Edin- 


. Davis, M.D. 2nd edit. 8vo. 21s. cl.—Trans- 
he London Electrical Society, Vol. I. 4to. 25s. 
Schomburgck’s Guiana imp. folio. 42. 4s. 
coloured, 2/. 12s. 6d. plain.—Elijah, and other Poems, fc. 3s. 
el—Tracts of the Anglican Fathers, Vol. I. 8vo. 9s. cl.— 
Howard's New Testament, 12mo. 3s. cl.—Robinson’s Scrip- 


Ge. cl.—Keightley's Thomentasy ti sory ef Deland ise. 

“ 0. 
5s. bd—Scudamore’s Nomenciator, or of Scien- 
tific Terms, post 8vo. 6s. cl—Coulson on the Hip Joint, 
2nd edit. 8vo. 7s. bds—Freeman and Johns’s Narrative of 
the Persecution of the Christians at Madagascar, 2nd edit. 
12mo. 6s. cl.— Blackstone's Commentaries, by Stewart, 4 vols. 
Bo. 34. 3s. bd. 

————— 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue literary promises of the coming season we 
have from time to time announced ; but of art we 
we at present hear little, and that vaguely. The 
Glasgow Wellington Memorial still remains unappro- 
priated._The subscription to the monument of the 
late Bishop Butler amounts to a sum exceeding 
8001; and Sir Francis Chantrey, who has been 
chosen for its execution, visited Shrewsbury in the 
course of last week, for the purpose of selecting a site 
in St. Mary’s Church, and making such other obser- 
vations as might help to guide the committee in their 
decision as to the exact manner of the application of 
these funds.—The subscription to the statue, monu, 
ment, or whatever it is to be, to the memory of the 
late Lord Holland, already exceeds 5,000/—We 
may add here, though disinclined to notice royal, 
literary, scientific, or artistical “progresses,” in 
the olden sense of the word, that Mr. Edwin Land- 
seer has returned once more to England and the 
Easel—in improved, but not restored health :—that 
the Rev. H. Holmes has purchased Mr. H. T. 
Townsend's picture of ‘Mary Magdalene at the 
Sepulchre,’ and presented it as an altar-piece to the 
church of St. Catherine, Liverpool. It is much to 
the credit of that great commercial emporium, that 
pictures to an amount exceeding 2400/. were sold 
there during the last season. The proceedings at 
Bristol have been less satisfactory, and seem to justity 
the old reproach ; for though many pictures were sold, 
thanks to the liberal intelligence of individuals, the 
receipts of the Exhibition there did not defray the 
expenses, 

On Monday, a meeting was held in the school- 
room at Mile-end New Town, for the purpose of 
establishing the School of Design, which we an- 
nounced as about to be formed in connexion with 
the government school at Somerset House. A com- 
mittee of ten masters and ten journeymen, who are 
to have the direction of the Institution, has been 
elected, and the election confirmed by the com- 
missioners. The terms are two-pence a week, a 
portion of the necessary funds being furnished by 
government; and already there are more than fifty 
pupils. 

We noticed, a week or two since, the death of Mr. 
Frank Hall Standish. We have now to announce 
the bequest of his collection of pictures—which is 
said to be extraordinarily rich in Murillos—to the 
King of the French. It is stated, that at the time 
of the Coronation, Mr. Standish offered to govern- 
ment to leave his Gallery to the nation, provided 
that a dormant title in the family were revived 
in his behalf; and that, the proposed bargain being 
rejected, Louis Philippe was fixed upon as the y 
to profit by the amateur’s pique, and the unwilli 
ness of Her Majesty’s ministers to traffic in honours 
and orders. There is no need of comment on so 
melancholy an exhibition of temper and vanity. 

Our judgment of the nature and influence of the 
shilling instrumental concerts has received confirma- 
tion by thesudden revivification of those at Drury Lane, 
on the return of M. Julien. Thethree striking novel- 
ties brought forward by this gentleman are—the last 
movement of Beethoven’s choral symphony, to per- 
form which alone is something like giving the fourth 
and fifth acts of a tragedy—Locke’s celebrated music 
from ‘ Macbeth,’ in which, while the chorusses are 
sung, the principal parts are performed by wind- 
instrument-players—(a measure about as rational 
as would be the enacting of Hamlet, the Queen, 
and Ophelia by three pantomimists, the other parts 
spoken as usual),— and a quadrille from ‘ Les 
Huguenots,’ accompanied with the firing of guns, 
the ringing of bells, and the burning of red lights,— 
in short, a “Jardin Ture version” of the most re- 
markable opera music of modern days. We have 
always feared that the managers of these entertain- 
ments might be tempted to resort to such exhibitions 
of false taste and quackery ; but the Drury Lane 
management has been hurried thither a season sooner 
; and the lesson, we hope, will not 
be lost on those who have considered such establish- 
ments as a channel for promulgating a sound and 
healthy knowledge of art. 

The Conservatoire of Paris, resting apparently upon 
the perfection of its orchestral execution, seems to 
emulate our own Philharmonic Society in its want of 


research, The scheme of the first concert was made 





up of Beethoven's Symphony in p Major, his over. 
ture to * Leonora,’ the trio ang ao ‘ L’Hé- 
tellerie Portugaise,’ the sestett from ‘ jiovanni,’ 
and a Concerto on the violin by M. Vieuxtemps, 
which private letters describe to us as excellent, onl 

rather long. Paris seems the appointed city for th 

spring’s congress of violinists: MM. Artot, Ernst and 
De Beriot, are expected to meet there before Easter, 

The French papers announce the death, at Tarbes, 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age, of one of the con- 
spicuous actors in the first French Revolution—Ber- 
trand Barére. Barére was a member of the States- 
General and of the Convention—over which latter 
assembly he presided at the commencement of the 
trial of Louis X VI.—and was subsequently, under 
the Restoration, exiled from France, as a regicide, 
He was nearly the last of the Girondins ; and, in the 
days of their ascendancy, had the unenviable title of 
the “ Anacreon of the guillotine.” Among other con- 
spicuous parts which he played in the eventful days 
of the Revolution, Consulate, and Empire, Barére 
was an author and a journalist. During the sitting 
of the Constituent Assembly, he edited a newspaper, 
the earliest literary fruit of the Revolution, under 
the appropriate title of Le Point du Jour, (The Dawn 
of Day); and subsequently, in 1804, another, enti- 
tled, Le Mémorial Anti-Britannique. He translated 
Ossian into French, at the request, it is said, of Napo- 
leon; and was, likewise, the translator of some of 
Tasso’s works, and the author of a book on ‘ The 
Rights of Neutrals,’ and a new maritime code. A 
correspondent, writing to the Times, claims as his the 
epithet of “a nation of shopkeepers” applied to Eng- 
land, so often repeated as Napoleon's, 

The anniversary of the birth-day of Moliére was 
celebrated, as usual, at the Théatre Frangais, on 
Saturday last, by the performance of two of his 
comedies; the Malade Imaginaire, in which he 
played while dying, being again strangely chosen 
for the occasion. The double contrast —of the 
counterfeit malady which he had to represent while 
suffering the pangs of a real and mortal one—and of 
his birth-day illustrated by the repetition of that 
which was his. dying occupation—seems to be the 
motive: but we repeat that, in England, it would 
have been a motive for choosing any other of his 
laughter-moving dramas for such a celebration, rather 
than this—the humour of which is for ever shadowed 
by the memory of that remarkable scene. We may 
mention, too, that the theatres royal are each about 
to give a performance extraordinary, in aid of the 
subscription for the monument to this greatest of the 
writers of France. To these dramatic notices we 
may add that a new opera, called ‘ Le Guitariste, 
the joint production of MM. Halévy and Scribe, is 
about to be produced at the Opéra Comique: and 
that the drama which has given rise to so much dis- 
cussion, ‘Il était une fois un Roi et une Reine,’ 
having been rendered inoffensive, was to be produced 
at the Renaissance on Tuesday last, for the dramatic 
opening of that theatre. 

The anniversary of the birth of Racine has been 
celebrated at La Ferté-Milon, his birth-place, by 
the establishment of a society, under the title of 
Société Racinienne, which is to hold its annual meet- 
ing there on the festival of Saint John, his féte-day. 

M. Mignet has made a report to the Committee 
on the written monuments of the History of France, 
in favour of the unpublished MSS. of the Maréchal 
de Vauban, on questions of political economy, recently 
discovered among the family papers of M. Hiie de 
Caligny. One, in particular, on the enrolment of 
soldiers, is spoken of as adding to the reputation of 
that celebrated soldier and strategist ; and M. Ville- 
main has announced the intention of government to 
publish them. Speaking of French publication, we 
may add to our occasional notices of literary 
duction amongst our neighbours, for the year whi 
has closed, the foliowing titles of interest: ‘De la 
Réconstitution rationelle des Nationalités Europé- 
ennes,’ by a correspondent of the Augsburgh Gazette; 
—an ‘Histoire résumée du Moyen-Age,’ by M. 

Professor of History in the 
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moderne,’ by the Count Alexandre de Laborde ;— 
‘ Lettres inédites de Mademoiselle Philipon’ (after- 
wards Madame Roland) ;—‘ Revue historique de la 
Noblesse ;—‘ Histoire|du Palais Royal de Fontaine- 
bleau ;*—‘ Ideés Italiennes sur quelques tableaux céle- 
bres ;°—* Pérégrinations en Orient ;—* Histoire de 
l’Esprit publique ; an Historical "Account of the 
Castle of Ham ;—‘ Etudes historiques sur les Révo- 
lutions d’Espagne et de Portugal ;"—‘ Histoire des 
Arabes et des Berbers ;—_‘ Recherches sur les Enfans 
Trouvés’ :—and, for the novel reader, * L’ Homme aux 
Trois Culottes, ou la République, l’Empire, et la 
Restauration,’ by Paul de Kock—and * Les Trois 
Marie,’ by Michel Masson and F. H. P. Lafitte —To 
these, we may add the completion, by the Baron 
Alexandre de Humboldt, of the German work of his 
late illustrious brother ‘On the Kawi Language, in 
the Island of Java,’ preceded by an introduction ‘On 
the Division of the Structure of human Language, and 
its relations to the intellectual developement of the 
human race.’ 

Among the western features which are daily giving 
more and more of an European character to the Nile, 
and exciting Arab wonder, are at present three Roman 
gun-boats, sent by the Pope to transport to Rome the 
columns from Upper Egypt, presented by Mehemet 
Ali to his Holiness, a new and interesting addition to 
the City of “ Gods and columns.” The sovereigns, 
however, who sit in the chair of St. Peter do not, as it 
is well known, extend their approbation or protection 
to columns of all kinds,—and look much more 
benignly on the monuments of the past than on 
those which indicate the future. A new decree of 
the Congregation of the Index is said to include in 
the list of its condemnations, the following works— 


A Translation into the Piedmontese of the New | 


Testament—Italian Switzerland—aA Letter from Bel- 
trami to a Friend—Zaccheroni’s Introduction, Notes 
&e, to Dante—An Essay on Cosmogony and Cos- 
mology, by Nicolas Calcaterra—A Picture of the 
Church Militant, a posthumous work of Felix Amat, 
Archbishop of Palmyra—Thoughts of a Lombard on 
the Social Spirit—GeorgesSand’s Lelia,—and Italy, or 
Discoveries made by Italians in the Arts and Sciences. 











DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
NEW EXHIBITION. repres entiog THK fhe a ina, THE 
represe S 
NATIVITY “at Pipetbicher, painted by M. Rénoux, 
yl b made on Ss hn ug Dae vid tober Fog A. RAs, 
or may most su imself in e ve 
p= * oF the 8s Times. Also, ‘I RONATIO 


Saviour.” — ie 4 co N of 
ictoria in Westminster Abbey, b y M. Bouton. Open 
"ren till Four. 





COSMORAMA, 209, Lr ENT-STREET, at present Exhibit- 
ing the following: Views of coaméagento interest Historical and 
Scenic :—The last Conflagration at C wit 
effect—The Roge- Bridge in South America— he City of Rome 

€ of un, in Switzerland—Two Views of the Palace 

nag Gordons of verg Villaze The Bele « of a eet Palace of ene. 
myra—an i a. n from Ten 

till Dusk. Admission, 1s.; Children, half-price. 


MORNINGS and EVENINGS.—PANORAMA of the CITY of 
CARTON. elaborately finished by a distinguished Chinese Artist. 
is beauti ure, with the remarkable Model of the Under 

iit ofthe Isle of Wight and the Painted Glass, after Martin and 
is viewed by artificial light, under a magnifying power. 

9 An unkgue and valuable collection of porphyry wo 
A ovelty, in works 
ich diplay eminent art ond tend to sims anify practical science. 
The seeted A cape riments, Microscope, ee Bell and 
Diver,and whe Mod: motion. The Music from three to five, 
and from palepest sight to nale-cost ten o'clock. —bbuioden, ls. 
Royal Polytechn omen stree 

Dpter the Patrenege of ft Her MAJ and Ha Royal 
t T.—ROYAL GALLERY f PRAC- 
TI AL SCIENCE, ADgLAipe-staeet, West Ssaanp. — 
The nae of Oe Osy-hydroge n Light is more extensively 
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ay tgaemerabte Spoctnene of novel appli- 
cations @ « to Paint! tear 
ulldings, = Kame tance, 1s. Catslogues, ea 

iidren r fourteen years, 6¢.—Open from half-past Ten 
ti balf-past Four o'clock. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 18.—Lieut-Col. Sykes, V.P. in the chair. 

Seven new Fellows were elected. 

A paper was read, ‘ Remarks on the Abstract of 
the Parish Registers of Tavistock, Devon, by Charles 
Barham, M.D.—The period embraced is from 1617 
to 1836 inclusive. The parish of Tavistock contains 
21 square miles and 547 acres, and the population 
in 1781, when the survey was made, amounted to 
3,117: in 1831, it was 5,602. The population of 
the town constitutes the largest portion of that of the 
whole parish. The climate is very variable, the 
extremes of heat and cold greater than at Plymouth, 








though the mean temperature of the year is but | 
slightly different, being rather above 50°. The 
average amount of rain falling in the year is about | 
45 inches: the most populous part of the town is | 
frequently enveloped in fog during the night. The | 
occupations of the inhabitants are such as generally 
attach to rural life ; a slight modifying influence has | 
been introduced by the neighbouring mines and some 
small manufacturing establishments, but it is of too 
recent a date to disturb the conclusions arrived at. | 
The only disease endemic in the neighbourhood is 
goitre, the occurrence of which is frequent. Erysi- | 
pelas has often been severe ; and fevers have proved | 
obstinate in some localities. The cholera, however, | 
though introduced two or three times, did not take 
root, norspread beyond the persons first attacked, an 
exemption the more remarkable, as the neighbouring 
town of Plymouth was most severely afflicted by this 
scourge ; however, the dreadful havoc caused by the 
plague in 1626 serves to show that a similar indem- 
nity cannot be expected should another pestilence 
occur. The registers open-a few years earlier than 
1617, but with some irregularity. In 1653, some 
new arrangements were effected under the Common- 
wealth, the births being registered instead of the 
baptisms; and in the register of marriages, the days 
of the publication of banns are entered, and the name 
of the justice of the peace by whom the parties were 
married. About the time of the restoration, the old 


the 220 years, was 20,538. Of these, 10,412 were 


registered is 113; of these, 73 were male twins, and 
| 48 female twins, or 146 male children and 96 female. 
| The number of base-born was 733, or 394 males, and 
339 females. The much larger proportion of males 
among the twin births is in accordance with other 
observations. The spring months were most prolific, 
and those of autumn the least ; May and June being 
to October nearly as 19 to 14. The number of 
marriages registered during the whole period was 
5,384. The proportion of baptisms (the base born 
being deducted) to each marriage was, during the 
four periods, as follows :— 
First period, from 1617 to 1686 ........ 4.09 
Second period, ‘from 1686 to 1736 ...... 3.94 
Third period, from 1736 to 1786 ....... + 297 
Fourth period, from 1786 to 1836 ...... 
In the whole term, from 1617 to 1836 . 
The number of burials registered during the same 
period (not including the soldiers and prisoners in- 
terred during the civil wars in the reign of Charles 
the First) is 20,759. By excluding two years of 
great mortality, viz., 1626, in which the plague oc- 
curred, and in which there were 575 burials, and 
1644, during the civil wars, when, exclusive of 114 
soldiers and prisoners who were interred, the burials 
amounted to275. The burials in the several months 
would stand as follows:—Jan. 1793; Feb. 1723; 
March, 1877; April, 1807; May, 1876; June, 
1688; July, 1542 ; August, 1473 ; Sept. 1348 ; Oct. 
1410; Novy. 1531; Dec. 1727. The ages of the 
buried were first registered in 1800: they were as 
follows :— 


1 year and under .... 1,033 
629 





20 years to 50 ... 
50 years to 80 . 
80 years and above. cose «6381 





3,918 
The paper was accompanied by a series of curves 
illustrative of the baptisms and burials, as well as 
many minute tables. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Geographical Society .............. Nine, p.m 
Tums. Botanic Society ..............0+000- Eight. 
Wen. {i Boolety Of Avts .ccccecccccscecccces Eight. 
Microscopical Society ............+- Eight. 
Magal BoakahP cvcccccccccccccccccces 4 p. Eight. 
Tues. Society of Antiquaries .............. Eight. 
Royal Society of Literature ........ Four. 
Royal Academy ( Arch.) 
Fat. Royal Institution ................5+ 4 p. Eight. 








MUSIC AND T THE DRAMA 





system was resumed. The total number baptized in | 


males, and 10,126 females. The number of twins | 


Covent Garpey.—The pantomime has found 
staunch sup’ rs in the juvenile pley-goem, who, 
with their “ parents and eng 
,; the house every night during the belie 

| « Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and ‘ Merry ives i 
Windsor’ being the other attractions; indeed, so 
strong is the school-boy interest, that it is worth pro- 
| pitiating by a better pantomime next year, or this, 
like some other Christmas customs, may fall into 
desuetude. The management have a comedy of Mr. 
Jerrold’s on the slips, only waiting the departure of 
the juveniles to be launched. 

Haymarket.—While other theatres are fain to 
contract the term of their appointed seasons, or open 
but to close, the Haymarket has obtained an exten- 
sion of its licence, and closed last week only to open 
again this. * Money’ is still the order of the night, 
but, to grace the occasion of the re-opening, the 
* Widow Barnaby’ was introduced on the stage, and 
personified by Mrs. Glover in the true Trollopian 
spirit. But the full-blown vulgarity and witless cun- 
ning of the Barnaby was rather pitiable than amusing, 
so unmercifully glaring was the theatrical light thrown 
on her low, huckstering ambition, and so little art 
had the dramatist (?) exercised in setting off the prin- 
cipal figure. No piece is ever damned at the Hay- 
market or Adelphi; and people are getting so used to 
be patient of indifferent performances, that they begin 
to think the managers must know best what is good, 
and acquiesce accordingly : hence the ‘ Widow Bar- 
naby* may yet become a prodigious favourite, though 
most ungallantly hissed on the first night of her ap- 
pearance. Mrs. Stirling has taken the place of Miss 
H. Faucit, in the part of Clara Douglas, which loses 
none of its touching beauty in her hands, and has 
acquired an additional charm of simplicity. The 

| other change in the cast, that of Mr. J. Webster for 
Mr. Walter Lacy, in Sir Frederic Blount, is not for 
the better. 





MISCELLANEA 

Henri Mondeuzx, the Calculating Boy—M. Cauchy 
lately presented to the French Academy a report on 
this remarkable mental calculat t from 
the report, that when he is required to multiply the 
one by the other of two given numbers, he often 
divides these numbers into sets of two figures ; having 
observed that in those cases where the factors are 
equal, the operation b more simple. The 
rules which he employs to form the product, or rather 
the power required, are precisely those which the 
formula known under the name of the binomial 
theorem of Newton would give. Guided by these 
rules, he can state at the same instant, when required, 
the squares and cubes of a variety of numbers. As he 
knows nearly by heart all the squares of all the 
whole numbers under 100, the division of the larger 
numbers into sets of two figures, enables him to 
obtain their squares more easily. He has thus been 
enabled, in presence of the Academy, to state almost 
instantaneously the square of 756. Mondeux has of 
himself discovered the well-known method, which 
gives the sum of a progression. Several of the rules 
which he has contrived for resolving different problems, 
are those which are deducible from certain algebraical 
formule ; as examples may be cited the arg b 
which he calculates the sums of squares, cubes, fourth 
and even the fifth powers of natural numbers, To 
resolve two simultaneous equations of the first degree, 
Mondeux employs a method which ought to be made 
known. He seeks first the difference of the unknown 
quantities; and in order to arrive at this object, he 
subtracts the one equation from the other, after 
having multiplied the first by the proportion which 
exists between the sums formed successively to each 
other with the co-efficients of the two unknown quan- 
tities. This process may be simplified, as Mondeux 
has observed, viz. by subtracting the one equation 
from the other, after having divided ane 
by the sum of the co-efficients which affect in the 
first place the two unknown quantities: then the 
resulting equation immediately would furnish the 
difference between the two unknown quantities, from 
which the unknown quantities themselves can be 








DAME DULCKEN and M. BENEDICT’S FIRST GRAND | easily deduced. If required to resolve a single equa- 
elgg Ug at ea Ea nder the most | tion of a degree higher than the first, Mondeux 
eminent ‘pleat tn p whee they = ile wate. yn all i the, eet employs a method which may be illustrated by an 
singles Rots, may be had at all the prineipal Music~ example: he was asked to find a number, such that 
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product of this number by 37. Mondeux gave the 
numbers 3 and 4 as an answer. To obtain them, he 
began by transforming the equation sanienache 
pat and dividing the y= numbers by that 
sought; then the proposed equation was reduced to 
the following :—to find a number such that its square 
increased by the quotient obtained by dividing 84 by 
the number will produce 37. By means of the transfor- 
mation pointed out, Mondeux immediately perceived 
that the required number was inferior to the square 
root of 36, viz. 6; a few trials would soon enable 
him to arrive at the numbers already mentioned. 
Mondeux also resolves questions of indeterminate 
analysis. He was required to give two squares, the 
difference of which should be 133; he immediately 
gave 66 and 67 ; and being asked for a more simple 
solution he answered 13 and 6. He reasoned thus : 
the difference between the squares of the numbers 
sought exceeds the square of their difference by a 
quantity which is equal to the double of this diffe- 
rence multiplied by the smallest. The question pro- 
may therefore be stated thus: _—“ To subtract 
133 a square such that the remainder may be 
divisible by the double of the root.” If we try the fol- 
lowing squares in succession, 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, we 
find that 1 and 49 will alone answer. By subtracting 
133 and dividing the remainders, 132 and 84, by the 
roots doubled, that is by 2 and 12, we obtain 66 and | 





result is in accordance with the view broached by Dr. 
Thomson, of Glasgow, upwards of thirty yenrsag’y that 
albumen owed its fluid state to the presence of soda. 

Internal Capacity of the Cranium in different Races 
according to Dr. Morton.— 


Mean internal 
No, of Sculls it 
oan yin Largest. Smallest, 

cubic inches, 


examined. 
Camenaiam ceccce BB ccccee BF coves. 109 ...... 75 
Mongolian ...... 10 ..ccce BS noceee DD nooeee 69 
Malay ........+. WB .cccce GE sescce GD cccese 64 
American ...... BAP coccee 4 cdeccd mo eosece = 
Ethiopian ...... BD cece TB ceccee Bb ccccee 


Moss on Gravel-walks.—A vw: pone se in 
my garden was always covered with a mat of moss, 
and became perfectly green in the autumnal months, 
I watered it in parallel and transverse strips with 
solutions of different salts, to see whether any of 
them would destroy the moss and prevent its growing 
again. Several appeared to kill the moss, which, 
however, was replaced in most cases in a very short 
time. I shall notice three of the solutions as having 
produced more permanent effects; these were, cor- 
rosive sublimate, sulphate of iron (green vitriol), and 
sulphate of copper (blue vitriol). The first two 
seemed to kill the moss immediately, but they also 
turned it black, and at the expiration of a year it 
was still adhering to the surface of the gravel, black 
instead of green, But the effect produced by the 
| sulphate of copper was remarkable. The moss 


67 ; the numbers given by Mondeux. Mondeux has | | entirely disappeared, and at the end of the year, 


no memo 
objects. Even the names of geometrical figures and 
the construction of squares or cubes make less im- | 


pression on him than the study of the properties of | put an end to further observations. 


for the names of persons, places, and | when the rest of the walk was again completely car- 


peted, the strip which had been watered with this 
| solution was perfectly bare. My quitting Cambridge 
Perhaps this 


the numbers by which they are represented. Mon- | hint may induce some of your correspondents to take 


deux is the son of a shepherd: M. Jacobi, of Tours, | 
hearing of his fondness for figures, took him and | 


educated him, An application has been made to 
the French government to enable Jacobi to continue | 
the education of the boy. 

Mode of Purifying Water-—It is well known that | 
animal charcoal the property of withdraw- | 
ing certain salts from their solution in water. M. | 
Girardin, of Rouen, was lately consulted in a case | 
where water kept ina new cistern became tainted by | 


dissolving a portion of lime and cement; Girardin | 


ordered about 24tb. of ivory. black, or animal char- 
coal, to be thrown into the cistern ; in fifteen days 
the water contained no lime in solution, and since 
that time the water has been excellent. 

Bibliographical Statistics of Belgium.—From Nov. 
1839 to Noy. 1840, 320 original works have been 
pe ublished in Belgium, 218 of them in French, 92 in 

lemish, 6 in Latin, and 4 in German. In 1839 
the number was 300. The 320 of 1840 were on the 
following subjects: Belgian History 52, Literature 
63, Biography 11, Numismatics 4, Grammar and 
Lexicography 14, Literary History 1, Public Instruc- 
tion 9, Ascetique 9, Medicine, Surgery, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, 15, Strategie 3, Bibliography 6, Political 
and Religious Pamphlets 10, Legislation 10; Statis- 
tics, Political Economy, 15, Mathematics 6, Fine 
Arts 4, Heraldry 2, Mineralogy a Annuals and 
Almanacs 17, Periodical collection 24; different 
works 24, Total 320. 

Galvanized Metals.—M. Sorel has succeeded, by 
means of a constant electro-current, in fixing upon 
iron in the cold state a more or less thick and very 
adherent layer of zinc ; and in the same way he has 
been enabled to fix several other metals. M. Perrot, 
of Rouen, has been engaged with experiments upon 
the same subject. 

Indelible Ink.—M. Bezanger recommends the fol- 
lowing materials for the purpose: soot, heated with 
caustic soda, gelatine and caustic soda, Its properties 
are very similar to China ink. 

Hyposulphurous Acid —M. Langlois states that he 
has this acid perfectly pure by decom posing 
the hyposulphate of potash, by means of per-chloric 
acid, which forms an insoluble salt with the potash. 
The acid thus obtained is liquid, without colour, and 
slightly of the consistence of syrup. Its taste is acid 
and bitter. 

Conversion of Fibrin into Albumen.—M. Letellier 
announces that he has succeeded frequently in per- 
forming successfully the experiment of Denis, viz. 
of Seoreriing Beck fibrin OB pes albumen, by boiling 46 grs. 


of fibrin well ed and pressed in 155 grs, of water, 
and 7 Sgr ate of soda, until the 
which mixture formed has disappeared, 





up the subject ; and I should think it very probable 
that either the sulphate of copper or some other salt 
would be found very useful in keeping the walks of 
_ gardens in squares and other confined situations free 
| from moss.—Professor Henslow, in Gardener’s Chron. 
Ancient Cypresses..—_Dr. James Macaulay, who has 
lately returned from Spain, states that the two 
| Cypresses, celebrated even in the times of the Moorish 
| kings, still exist in the g: of the G life near 
the Alhambra. Their immense size and venerable 
appearance at once denote their antiquity.—* They 
are called the ‘Cypresses of the Sultana,’ from an 
ancient tale relating to the queen of Boabdil, the last 
Moorish prince of Granada. The incident is ted 
with the history of the Abencerrages, and with other 
romantic events of the last days of the Moslem empire 
in Europe ; and the reference to it in many an old 
Spanish ballad and traditionary tale, gives a dash of 
historic interest to the trees, which, in such a classic 
scene, will be more regarded by the traveller than the 
mere physiological fact of their great antiquity. 
Whether the meeting of the Sultana with Hamet at 
the great cypress trees in the garden be a fiction or not, 
the reference to it appears in Chronicles so near the 
time, as not to affect the fact of the age of the trees 
thus alluded to in records so ancient. At the least 
the trees are five centuries old ; and as the hill was 
clothed with wood at the time that the ground was 
laid out, it is probable that their age is far greater 
than this. Besides the cypresses, there are other 
trees of great antiquity. One large and venerable 
vine was pointed out, which has also a vag AN 
tale attached to it. The villa of Generalife, which 
signifies in Arabic ‘the house of pleasure,’ was the 
summer residence of the kings of Granada. It stands 
on a most picturesque situation on the side of a 
steep hill, opposite to that on which is built the 
celebrated fortress and palace of the Alhambra. 
Immediately behind it rises the ridge of the Sierra 
Nevada, 13,000 feet in elevation, crowned with per- 
petual snows, which ever send down fertilizing streams, 
and scatter cool and salubrious breezes through the 
country below. The garden, which lies round the 
villa on the slope of the mountain, is irrigated by 
numerous streams, which, after being made to form 
fountains and rivulets in ‘the courts and halls and 
flower-beds of the palace, lose themselves among the 
flowering shrubs, which they maintain in perennial 
verdure. Even in the present day, although the 
rich ornaments of the villa are defaced and time- 
worn, many of the fountains and water-courses dried 
up, and an air of melancholy pervades the garden— 
enough appears to convince the traveller, that in the 
time of the Western caliphs it must have been a 
scene of surpassing beauty,”==Gardener’s Chronicle, 
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SPANISH LITERATURE, 


CATALOGUE of a small Collection of 
SPANISH BOOKS. comprising a few very rare Articles 
at very reduced prices, will be forwarded, free of expense, to 
any Gentleman who will send his address 
Mr. Rich, 12, Red Lion-square. 


Just published, and forwacded pie: to any part of the 
Kingdom, Part t 
SELECT CATALOGUE of ‘VERY ssi 
RIOR SECOND-HAND BOO at ext rem 

Rice oN SALE at J. DOWDING'S, Boo! selier, 
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tinguished Works: The Annual Register, from its C 
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tops, 20 Guineas.—Hansard's Parliamentary History of England, 
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mencement to 1839, complete in 110 vols. "royal ore. half russia, 

at, 50/.—Another superior new set, half russia, 56/.—H owell's 
State ‘Trials, 34 vols. royal 8vo. ball cumip. . 11 Guineas.—Another 
fine new set, 13 Guineas ;—Works originally published at five 
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THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


GNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES 
OF THE QUEENS OF ENGL 


New Revise ition, ~ I Aaitons. 
Is now ready for coivery at all t sellers, price 10s. 6d, 
with iifesteations 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13. Great Mectbercaststreet. 


Just pnblished, Third FRENCH 3s. hou 
SUMMARY of FREN GRAMMAR, 
for the use of the Gentlemen Cadets of the Royal Mili 
tar Colle e, Sandhurst. 
iy H. MARILLIER, French Master at that Establishment. 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn-lane, King William-street, Sr. 
This day, in foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
DA, the BRITISH CAPTIVE, 
By Miss Acme STRICKLAND, 
Author of the * Lives of the Queens of Eastan d,” &c. 
Also just published, 16mo. gilt, price 
“Thy Will be Done;” or, the Lager of ‘of Aosta. 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn-lane, King William-street, City. 


THE CAVENDISH NOVELS. 
In one handsome Egravines dnodccime, embellished with 2 fine 


rice 6s. bound, 
AVENDISH. .Jounson Neate. The 
4th edition. or and. revised. 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg, Chea 














pside; where may be 
had, by ee _ *Paul feriwinkles or, The Press- 
Gang.” Price 21s, 

JONES'S BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA. 
In 1 very large vol. 8vo. prlased te double columns, price 16s. 


clo! , 
HE BIBLICAL CYCLOPEDIA; or, Dic- 
tionary of the Holy Ser} pene, eA: WILLIAM Mt JONES, 
M.A. A new edition, careful revise 
numerous Additions and Improvem en 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, ‘Cheapside; and Seti 
Wightman, Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITION OF GRIESBACH’S NEW TESTAMENT, 
Rae ea by os a aes READINGS. 
6d. cloth. Whittaker & Co. 
KAINH “ATAOHKH. Novum Testamentum 
Grece. Ex recensione JO. JAC. GRIESBACHII, cum 
Select Lectionum Varietate. Londini, juxta editionem que 
anno 1805 atque iterum anno 1825 Lipsie avd nunc a Richardo 
et J. E. Taylor, Academia typographis, er impressum. 
for publication, in 8vo. 
[HE RESO SOURCES and STATISTICS of the 
es being a Digest or Summary of eee Par- 
lomentery 
he object of rthe Publication is to bring before the 
oubeeees of all facts, slegs.end opnions, collected or 
by Government or Parliam 7 = ction, 
legislation on the subyects to whic h they rela te. 


‘he DIGES 
EVIDENCE iven before the iMbdier DUTIES gfe 
E, an Hal alf-a-crown, to he rea he 6th at ve bruary. 
Londen: How and a 132, Pleet-t 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S HISTORY OF poo ae 
Hoot, EDITION. 
in 2 thick vo 


senarat: 
HE HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the 
Earliest Period to the close of the Re ion 7 
¥ ained in Tacus or A Gaanpratuge, by SIR WA 
“OTR obert Cadell, Edinburah ; bs Wihiisaher & Co. London, 
I. Life of Sir Walter Scott, by Mr. Lockhart. 10 vols, 
II. Waverley Novels. 48 vols. 
III, Sir Walter Scott's Poetry. 12 vols, 


IV, Prose Writings, 28 vols, 
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SIR E, L. BULWER'’S NEW ‘se 
IGHT ad MORNING, 
& Otley, Paublshern Condsitatreat nts—for 
Teland John Cumming, Dublin’ for 3 Pers 
Edinburgh. 








LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
ISTORY of ROME.—The first Number of 


o History of Rome under the Emperors, was published 
on the! ist inst. at the of the Society No. IL. will be pub- 


59, Lincoln’ 's Inn-fields, 
LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
ISTORY of SWITZERLAND, from the 
Fourth Conary to the Present Time, "with coloured 


éd. in boards. 
MaPVfacoin's Inn-feids. 


Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 


OLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. _ The Sabie 
Numbers of this Series which have already 
tain, An Introductory Discourse on the fundamental Peincfees | 1 
of Geserament on Absolute Monarchy and its Effects, 
by accounts of Eastern Despotisms and the Government 
of Russia; on the Foate at Sxetom 5 on Constitutional Monarchy, 
flustrated by an he French Monarc. ay, 
The succeedin an oh will continue to be published at the 
Office of the Bocisty, on the 15th of every month, price 6d. each. 
59, Lincoln's Innsields. 











lished this day, 
% aE COOK'S "ORACLE. A New Edition. 


“We noe to Fania om Goat the ‘ Cook's Oracle’ will be con- 
sidered as the English Institute of Cookery.”"— Edinburgh Review. 
. Dalgairns’ Cookery. A New Edition. 6s. 
This Volos olume sted tathe a Complete System of Proctical Cookery, 
rposes of every-day life 
= ober te Cadell, Petite Whittaker & Co. London. 


Just published, 
RITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW, 


XXII. 
land—her National | 
Hy ie allamy’s | ‘s veg Dynast Literature of Europe 
‘ Educatio: Question—Special Retigions Instraction, 
Frestig—her poqeonotaring spects. 





6. The Court aad ‘Government of Russia. 
7. Peatesteal Publications of Italy, 
Forte and the Pasha—Foreign Policy of England. 
6 The Pore R. & J. - Aig oh Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; 














C. Black; Dublin, J. Cumming. 
HE LONDON ALMANAC, OFFICIAL 
and bia RC we HiT bai 
CLERGY KS ai ‘Pal nist oF EN GTAND AND WALES, 
on ; and a mass of eeimable ‘Statistical 1 Informa- 
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London : 
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is wit en in a light aoa elegant, but 1 hel 
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w.T. ie, F.R.8, C. Loud . F.L.S. &c. 
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ELEMENTARY GREEK WORKS, 


L the late —~ 4 DANIEL K. SANDFORD, 
Pro! wi of G * fo the Ualvessty a i Glasgow. 


we TeTIOR . in 
L AN INTROD DUCTION to the WRITING 
GREEK, for the wee of, tee Junior Greek Class in 
Tt tai GH in Fou 
TRACTS. © with NOTES and 
XICON. For the wee of the Junior Greek Class 
in the Diversity of Gl ,— 3rd edition, 19mo. price 6s. bound. 
I. Rules and Exercises in Homeric and Attic 
Greek, to which is aided 5 a short system of Greek Prosod 
the use of the and Senior Greek Classes in =} Gainers 
sity vo The 2nd edition, 12mo. price 6s. 6d. boun 
V. The Greek Grammar of Frederick Thiersch. 
Translated from the German, with brief Remarks. In one large 
"Vila Packwood & So 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
22, Pall Mall, London. we 











reat Marlborough-street, Jan. 23. 
R. COLBURN HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :— 


I. 
GREVILLE; OR, A SEASON IN PARIS, 


By Mrs. 
GORE, Authoress of ‘ Mothers _ Daughters,’ &c. 


3 vols, 


THE SPORTSMAN IN FRANCE: bs eumarising RAM- 
Bs NaH Ae oa USNC Lnay Ak 
ooting in Lower > Y, 
2 vols. Dest 8vo. with 12 ilstrah ms, 2l¢, bound. 


PETER ———- _ THE COLLEGE SCOUT. 
Edited by TuBODO K, Esq. 3 vols. with numerous 
Illustrations by 

* An admirable Fen of a college scout and bed-maker, 
be gs and Doings are the Sam-Slickiana of Alma Mater.” 
—Age. 


Iv. 

THE NAVAL SURGEON. By the Author of ‘ Caven- 
dish,” ‘ The Fizing Detchmon, &c. 3 vols. 

“The best novel Mr. N has yet written. Itisa very ad- 
mirable transcript of naval Nfe, told with great truth and feel- 
ing, and abounding in incident and character." —H 

THE FOLLOWING — Just READY, 


THE SPAS OF ENGLAND. By Dr. GRANVILLE, 
{iuthor of The Spas of Germany,’ &c. | vol. 8vo. with numerous 


vi. 
THE BOOK WITHOUT A NAME. By SIR 
CHARLES and LADY MORGAN. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





28th will be slabed, 37 thick vol. (930 ), 
On the wil mag 7, thic vol. ¢ pages 
REGISTER, and Qoputy CALENDAR, for land 
=a. feat me. 1841; containing the ALMANAC 
compl i 
t' Fy. other ities; the NAVY and ARM 
x and ¢ JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 
Universities, Colleges, and Public Schools: the Corporation of 
the City of 1 - 
from Parliamentary Returns. 
tt, Webster & Geary, 36, Charterhouse-square. 
Author of the ‘Here Presumetive,’ ‘Courtier’s 
rte books &c. 3vols. Bentley. 
vigorous free from all that ali nd 
an e from a! at maudlin and spurious 
sentimental, which but too often characterizes the nove of 
ot Fhe wt Three Peers’ deserves honourable mention: whether 
red with Lady Stepney’s former works, or with those of 
her! jionable compeers in literature, it need not be ‘ ashamed 
to meet its enemy (if it have one) in the gate." It is a tale of 
aristocratic life, mjnes up with a portion of that wildness of 
adventure, which is supposed to have been ipasgentes to the 
period when the Beotuns ae "s family still 
on 1 inglish p politics." — Atheneum. 
“ Lady Stepney's » diction § is at once easy, flowing, and elegant, 
—distinguitked py all that is gentle, graceful and lady-like in 


manner and in feeling. Her little snatches of verse are as gems 
of the divine art.”’—Naval and Military Gazette 
EW FRENCH SCHOOL 
By M. LEPAGE, Professor of French in London, 
aon I. L’Echo de Paris. 4th edition, price 4s. 
a Selection of Phrases a ld hear di Mt Uni 
in France. Witha Vocabulary of the Words and Id ries 7 
Part II. Gift of Fluency in French Fastensiien. 
A Set of Exercises for the Learner of the French Language, 
calculated toenable him, by means of practice, to Loxyeces him- 
—— on the ae A topics of life. With Notes, 3s. 6d. 
‘art 








I. The Last p to French; or, the 
[riecinles of Fre ach Grammar displayed in a Series of Short 
ach of which 2 tallowed by Questions and Exercises, 


with the Versifcation. 
bs Parts bound in one volume. Price 10s, 
by the same ~~ price 3+. 6d. in cloth, “ 
The. French Master for the Nursery; or, First 
Lessons in French. 

London: Fite cham Wilson, 18, Bishopsgate-street-within. 
APPROVED BOOKS FOR EARLY EDUCATION, 
[XFANTINE KNOWLEDGE; 2 Spelling and 

F- Book. With 164 Engravings. "ss. plain ; or 32. 6d. 


The Child’s Grammar. By Mrs. Lovechild. 9d. 
sewed; or Is. cloth 
The Mother's Grammar. By Mrs. Lovechild. 1s. 
sewed ; or ls, 3d. 
Parsing Lessons, adapted to the above. 1s. 3d. sd. 
Aspin’s — Introduction to Geography. 9d. sd. 
English H istory made Easy, with Questions on 
oer of the Abbé Gaultier. 3s. half-bound. 
Little Grammarian ; an eney {Gaide to the 
say relay and Rules of Syntax. 3s. bul 
t Geography. By the Abbé “y du] Fresnoy. 


64. cloth. 
* Key to anne 4 or, T 
simply and shortly explained. 





in Common Use 
’s Churebyard. 





8. New Burlington-street, Jan. 23, 1841. 
R. BENTLEY'S — 
EA —_ 


MEMOIRS S OF 
THE RIGHT HON. WARREN HASTINGS, 
Late Governor-General of India. 
Includin; bie Zo mals and LETTERS, now first published 
fom 's in possession of the Family. 
the ‘kor, G. R. GLEIG, 
Author of ‘ The in Ct Sir Thomas Munro,’ * Traditions of 
sea College,’ &c. 
n2 vole. aqmny oan — Portraits from Origi al Pictures. 
é * ste book, in which — of nationa rtance are 
so unaed with details of brpopmy difficulties and dangers, that 
we know not which most fixes our attention—the vents ot 
public moment, or the crises >" a erprise.”"— 
Gazelte. 
THE SCHOOLFELLOWS; 
WAY TO FAME, 
By hcHAnD JOHNS 
Author of ‘ Loses d and Romance, African 3 and European.’ 
+ "eee ‘(Just read. ly.) 
ut, 
TIPPOO SULTAUN: 
an Historicat Romance. 
of erts * MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
Service of his Highness the Nizam, 
Author of * Confessions of a Thug.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
NEW WORKS JUST READY, 


I. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COLMAN FAMILY. 


By R. B. PEAKE, Esq. 
Including their Copeagents oa Te the _ Distinguished 


rsona 
In 2 vols. Sv0. with Portrai 
1. 


I bs 
Or? MEMOIRS OF A COXCOMB. A Novel. 
“ He was such a delight—such a coxeomb—such a jewel of a 
man.""—Byron's Journal. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Ill. 


COMPANION TO ‘THE CHILDREN OF THE 


NORILITY." 
PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN OF THE MOBILITY, 
Bi, At. Nature. 


WIT CHARA CrERI TIC SESTCH 
By the Author of ° ee ptne * Fiddle- 
In royal 4to. Price 6s 


ay Fa 


fn Dastingten-<trect, 





to Her Majesty. 


w ready, in ‘ol, 
orFi and "MO HAMA ED ALL 


th a splendid F Portrait ot the Ruler of Egype 
s & Co. 33, Paternoster-row. 
NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, & Co. 
NEW WORK BY MRS. BRAY. 
HE MOUNTAINSand LAKESofSWITZER- 
LAND: with Descriptive Shotches of ot of other ports of the 


Continent. By the Authoress er the Heart,’ &c. &c. 

3 vols. it Svo. i. Ils. 6d. 

pie DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT of the 
K ROOM; necessary in aid . ieticel Treatment 

for the Cure of Diseases. By A. T. THOMSON, M.D, &c. 

&c. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth A i 


| NOTES and REFLECTIONS. 
HOLLAND, Poyelclan- Extroorsinery to the 








Queen. ZA Pay siclan “4 Osdinery to . Prince Albert. 
and edition, 8vo. vias. cloth. 
HE MA TERNAL MANAGEMENT of 


CHILDREN, in Health and Disease. B 
Author of * Hints to Mothers.’ Fep. 8vo. 7s. a A. 


5. 
UMAN PHYSIOLOGY ; with which is ie 
corporated much of the Institutiones iia eae. 
*. Blumenbach, By JOHN ELLIOTSO! 3 Li 8, &e. 
i ‘thick vol, 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 


DoXnine ter DUTIES; being Instructions to 
aA t- Married Wemen._ By Mrs. PARKES. 5th edit. 
E BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK ; or, the Real 
it of a Country Boy. Written by HiMSELe. iby. W 
Swi i. a. Pursuits of Children in the Cou 
2nd edit. fcp. 8vo. oe about 40 illustrations 


— Latwo’ 'S WORKS ON SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
UR in SWEDEN in 1838. 8vo. 12s. cloth, 


THREE YEARS in NORWAY. 2nd edit. 14s, 


O FAMILIES ABOUT TO Mp ay oo 
EVANS, Furnishing fully acquit the ing William- 


J. 
treet, London-brid tf 
qonti he as fut iad fn large STOCK salty ag 


entry that he has just complet 
ISITES, including stewpans, saucepans, &c, in copper, 
iron, ond block tin; oe dish covers, roastin case meat 
screens, and every ay eee isite for the kitchen; alec kai es and 
forks, japan ware, table and suspending lamps (to = com- 
mon oil), tea and coffee urns, and the largest assortment of 
stoves, fenders, and fire-irons, improved kitchen ranges, &c. 


the kingdom. 
EAFNESS.— Mr. CURTISS’ New Acoustic 
Instrument for Deaf Persons, Origina’ Ber Cornets, mall 
Voice Conductors, French ay ‘and med 5 Artifi 
also improved Hearing mpets of putes © i oten. ‘The 
Nr. Gifford’s, Chermist to ol {etd Majest “Toy, Sage | opposite 
. is late Ma, 
Exeter Hall. * —N. B Curtis and Abernethy's ‘s Kar = 55; also 
Invisible a Ao j_menocating Hair Gloves ‘and its; Do- 


mestic Instruments, 
ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 
meter and Watch Manufacturers, at that will 
command public patronage, and if of equal quality, lower A 
any house in London. Compensated duplex wate es, 
principle of their chronometers, to which Government ewerd 
the prizes three years in succession. The compensated duplex 
watch combines the most perfect accuracy of performance wit hb 
the utmost elegance in appearance, is not equalled 
by any watch, nor surpassed by the eeanan Pakeen 
may be had of the smallest Gmsedece, Webster's nowy ketne= 
duced centre sconnes for the motions profession, elegant 
novel in appeara’ also their patent Sopeche lever, 
small flat horizontal tir ladies, all interctann price. 
warranted. Old watches taken in exchange. a _——— 
fine second-hand repeating, duplex, lever, an 
watches, by the most eminent makers, at little shove | Ly A 
- inal ome: =< nearly equal to new, warrant 
romptly to.—Webster & Son, Chronometer-makers 
fo othe ph of the Adtniralty, (established 130 years) 3, Bi: 
lane, Cornbill, London. 


~! UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES pa Ey ged 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES 
Fleet-street, ——_ the Dispatch newspaper office, respect- 
fully informs trade, artists. upbolstaresy. and the public, 
that they can be supplied with LOO GLASSES PIC. 
TURE FRAMES, of the very pest ea 4 at prices never 
apn seria wake bid erate Sire 
toft im, S| ree 
any part of the kingdo 3 of wat 


the trade supped 
Fancy wood frames and mould 


d d frames repaired and G 
dnd room borderin rames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
pa al cone neh agarose’ of in three months taken back, and money 


re 

RESTS ELEGANT ieee pl, tag othe the on 

name plate, in the fashionable st 68.3; W it the 

chet, Seed, Pundit cards te Ol, Pont office sdiiecive sea 
in any quantity, at ls. per emt ane” t office “etter 
for ladies’ use. ‘at 2s.. for commercial purposes at 3s., 
foolscap at 4s. 6d. per quarter ream ; cuvelegss 86. per ido ; 
balances of every desc: s envelope cases, be. snd u and upw 3 
Bibles, Prayer-books, 23, and. upwa 
account books, and a great variety of the papéterie now so much 
in vogue; also an extensive and handsome assortment of every, 
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- gee. and table inkstands.—At W. BARRY & SON'S, 215, 


hopsgate- street Within, adjoining the London Tavern. 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
Sintee PATTERN of of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
feculty. iy This celeb eared hens Brush will Search thoroug! to 

divisions ofthe teeth, and will clean in the most e! al 
pa NE manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are ie the 





fo m that the hairs never 
me Av ed ry Semone Clothes that cloons nat part 
of the usu seal time, and incapable sof ia he finest nap. A 
newly-invented Krush for cleaning vel vet and satis- 
factory effect Ro much-a) ved aed Flesh Bi 


es, as 
mended by ulty, @ 


with ae a a ‘ 
Pag onof aneturkeySrange and 
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NATTALI’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 1841, is ready for delivery, gratis, 
e Apply (pre-paid) to 19, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


A CATALOGUE OF SIX THOUSAND BOOKS, 


In all Classes of Literature, generally in fine condition, may be procured, on application, gratis. 


The Cheapest, the most Amusing, and the most Instructive Series of Books, 
Well adapted for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, either complete, at a REDUCED Price, or as separate Works, at the price of 4s. 6d. each volume, bound and lettered, 


_THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, 





Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood or Steel, 


Published under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 4 ry Knowledge. 


In 43 vols. 12mo. bound in cloth, lettered, for 62. 10s., pub. at 92. 138. Gd. 


Independent of the great variety which these volumes offer, there is, perhaps, no similar series of works which is so well calculated for all classes. The rich and the poor, the 
learned and the unlearned, will find here an unceasing source of instruction and amusement. The Series contains— 


CHINESE fin): A A general Description of China. 
By J. F. DAVIS, Esq. 

op. can ates recaimmend oa this as the very best book on 

“ My information is derived trom 2 - paren 's able and lucid 
work on China.""—The Duke of W 

EGYPT: An Account of the ~ and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians. By E. w. LANE, Esq. 2 vols. 

‘ont ear th - d M — f th yd 

res e manners and customs of the 

thatte pul be destined” "~ Quarterly Review, 


THE NEW ZEALANDERS: An Account of 





PARIS, and its Historical Scenes—describes the 


mens remarkable Edifices and Situations in the French Capital. 
ols. 


BRITISH MUSEUM: The Egyptian Antiquitios 


s3 completerAccount of Ancient Egypt. By PROF. 
vols 


BRITISH MUSEUM: The Townley Marbles. 


BRITISH MUSEUM: The Elgin and Phigaleian 
Marbles. 2 vols. 


BRITISH MUSEUM: British Costume ; a com- 


SECRET SOCIETIES of the Middle Ages, con- 

tains an Account of the pasmre tion known as the 
“ Assassins,” the Knights Templars, &c. 1 vol. 

HISTORY : Historical Parallels, detailing the most 
celebrated Events in Grecian and Roman History, and com- 
paring them with Ancient or Modern Times. 2 vols. 

BIOGRAPHY: Distinguished Men of modern 
Times, or Biographies of 163 Persons. 4 vols. 

NATURAL HISTORY: Me ries — contains 
the Vartetion of the poe Wolf, Hyena, Lion, Tiger, Camel, 
Llama. Giraffe, Monke be, &e. 4 vols. 


NATURAL HISTORY, Vegetable Substances— 











the People and Island. 1 vol. 


CANADA: The Bachweeds of Canada, a Descrip- 
tion ofthe Country. 1 vol. 


INDIA: The Hindoos, a Description of India, and 


an Account of their Religion, &c. 2 vo! 


POMPEII; containin 
tion of Pompeii, and its su 


DR. DIBDIN’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, ANTIQUARIAN, AND PICTURESQUE TOUR 


In the Counties of LINCOLN, YORK, DURHAM, NORTHUMBERLAND, and SCOTLAND, 


Embellished with upwards of 100 Plates by the first Artists, 2 vols. royal 8vo. extra boards. By MACKENZIE. Reduced to 2/. 18%, published at 4/. 14s. 6d. ; or with the Plates, Proofs 
on India paper, 2 vols. royal 8vo. boards, reduced to 3/. 10s., pub. at Gl. 6s. 


BRITTON’S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND. 


900 Plates by LE KEUX, and 12 Woodcuts by BRANSTON. 5 vols. 4to. half-bound, morocco, elegant, uncut, the top edge gilt, 152. 15s. lished at 354. Each Cathedral may be 
° had separate, at one haif the original price, in cloth, with a gold label. ” 7— x “ 


BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


360 Engravings by LE KEUX. 5 vols. medium 4to. half-bound, morocco elegant, uncut, top edge gilt, 15/. 15s., pub. at 282. 12s. 


BRITTON’S Illustrations of the ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE of Great Britain. 


by LE KEUX. 4to. half-bd. nior. elegant, uncut, top edge gilt, 32. 3s., pub. at 6l. 12s, bds. Imperial 4to. large r, half-bd. mor. elegant, uncut, 
ngage | top edge gilt, 5. 5s., published at 11, boards. ” _ % 


BRITTON’S PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES OF THE ENGLISH CITIES. 


60 Engravings by LE KEUX, and 24 Woodcuts. 4to. in cloth, gilt label, 2/. 4s., pub. at 7/. 4s. Large paper, proofs, in cloth, 32. 10s., pub. at 122, 


PUGIN and LE KEUX’S engraved Specimens of the ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of Normandy. 


4to. half-bound morocco, uncut, 3/. 3s., pub. at 62. 6s. 


PUGIN’S SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 


2. Selected from various Ancient Edifices in England. 2 vols. 4to. half-morocco, uncut, 4i. 4s., pub. at 6. 6s. 2 vols. imp. 4to. large paper, cloth, 62, 6s., pub. at 92. 9s. 


PUGIN AND MACKENZIE’S SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE AT OXFORD, 


61 Plates, 4to. cloth, 12. 4s., pub. at 27.28. - 


COTMAN’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NORMANDY. 


‘With 100 Plates etched by COTMAN, and Descriptions by DAWSON TURNER, Esq. 2 vols, in one, folio, half morocco, 6/. 6s., pub. at 121. 12s. 2 vols. folio, proofs on India paper, 
cloth, 10d. 10s., published at 21/. 


FLAXMAN’S ANATOMICAL STUDIES OF THE BONES AND MUSCLES, 


For the USE of ARTISTS. 21 Plates, engraved by HENRY LANDSEER, and Portrait by CLAUSON. Royal folio, cloth, 1. 4s. 


FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS FROM DANTE: HELL, PURGATORY, AND PARADISE. 


112 Plates, oblong 4to. cloth, 27. 2s., pub. at 4i. 4s. 


DR. TURTON’S BIVALVE SHELLS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS, 


Systematically arranged, with 20 Plates, coloured by Sowerby, 4to. cloth, 2/. 2s., pub. at 42 4s. 


SMIRKE’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DON QUIXOTE. 


DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. By Micuet pe Cervantes. Translated, with Notes, from the Spanish Edition, published by M. Peiiicer. 


With 74 fine Engravings, from Drawings by ROBERT SMIRKE, R.A., and engraved by RAIMBACH, ENGLEHEART, HEATH, FITTLER, GOLDING, and MITAM, 
The magnificent Designs of Smirke are beyond all praise. > may fairly be said of them, that of all the Works of this admired Artist they deserve the foremost rank, and that 
Posterity will probably adjudge him his place in the Catalogue of British Painters, chiefly with reference to these ‘ Illustrations to Don Quixote.” 
4 vols. 4to. with Proof Impressions of the Plates on India paper, boards, reduced to 6. 16s. 6d., pub. at 26. 5s.—Only 100 were printed, and this is the only copy now remaining. 
4 vols. royal 8vo. large paper, with 74 Plates, Proofs, half-bound morocco, uncut and lettered, in the Roxburgh style, reduced to 4/. 4s., pub. at 152 15s. 


plete History of the Dress of the British Islands. 1 ‘vol 
PURSUIT (The) of KNOWLEDGE under Diffi- 


culties which would appear to present insurmountable Impe- 
diments. 2 vols. 
CRIMINAL TRIALS: The most Remarkable and 


rials ted with British History, with an 
Account Fens Gunpowder Plot. By DAVID JARDINE, Esq. 


















Fg Trees and Fruits, 6 Substances used rye Ag Food of 

an 

ENTOMOLOGY : Insect Archivecture — Insect 
Miscellanies—Insect T: fe i lete work 
on the subject. 3 vols. o 

ORNITHOLOGY: The Aschitesturé of maiah. 
the. ~ ep of Birds—the Faculties of Birds—complete 











an Account of the Destruc- 
uent recovery. 2 vols. 





























4 vols. demy 8vo. a cheaper edition, with only 50 Plates, half-bound morocco, uncut, in the Roxburgh style, reduced to 11. 16s., pub. at 6i. 6s. 
Court, Ch at the A’ UM 0) M4, Wi t North, F; and sold by all - 
Londons i UR escelnae hack I Seta Marea BAN Wo Wlsbosay Sad Cash Plage te css ing, Ba: 
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